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Its light weight makes 
it more economical 
than wooden boxes— 
and it enables you to 
cut down substantial- 
ly on freight costs. 


Get a Line on Prices 


Ask for quotations and 
complete information on 
Andrews Solid Fibre 
Containers and judge for 
yourself their many ad- 
vantages. A letter to us 
today will pay you big 
t._morrcw. Write! 


Fibre is stronger and safer than wood, is 
cheaper in first cost and costs less to ship. 
Fibre, too, is just as easy a case to pack. 


And with no danger of injury to the hands, 
fibre cases are more quickly handled than 
wood. That means faster shipments. 


Andrews Solid Fibre Containers 


Made of high grade, shock-resisting materia] that 
seals tight and stays tight. Their smooth, even sur- 
face makes hooks unnecessary and insures careful 
handling all along the line. Damage, losses en route 
and resulting claims are reduced to the barest mini- 
mum. Accurately scored and slotted—always true 
in shape and dimensions. 


0. B ANDREWS CO. 


Box 303 T Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The only concern in the world manufacturing every kind and style 
of wooden, wirebound, eorrugated fibre, solid fibre and pasteboard 
cartons and containers, and owning its own paper mills & sawmills. 


Division Sales Offices ir the Principal Cities of the United States 


Andrews Cases are not only good cases—they pos- 
sess real advertising value. The Andrews staff of 
skilled designers and printers, with a modern and 
completely equipped printshop at their elbows, pro- 
duce results of a highly distinctive character. Your 
trade-mark or any other desired matter can be re 
produced exactly as you designate. 


Chattancoge 
sace 


OPENING 


Biddeford, Me. 


CONVEYING 
PICKING 

DRAWING Miz. | 
SPINNING 

SPOOLING 


Lowell, Mass. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


MACHINERY 


TEXTILE 


— 


SHOPS AT 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


Executive Offices: 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON, Mass. 


Rogers W. Davis, Southern Agent 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL CARD STRIPPER 


Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co., Central Falls, R. I. 


WARPING 
SLASHING 
TWISTING 
WINDING 


Waste Reclaiming Machinery 


Branch of the Southern Office 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Five Men and a Hand- 


One Man and a Yale 


Truck equal Spur-Geared Chain Bloc': 


on a I beam trolley. 


AY the one man with the Yale 
equipment will perform the 
same work in the Safest Way, take 
up less working space, and do it 
quicker, 

The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 
the safest, speediest, portable hand 
hoist. 


“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Stee!l” 


The new Yale catalog shows you many 
ways to save money and increase pro- 
duction in your plant by using Yale*Chain 
Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


Let us send you yotr copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N, C. 


AGENTS FOR 


Graton & Knight U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Leather Belting Bobbins & Shuttles 


DODGE 
Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


Card Clothing Reeds 


WYANDOTTE 


Concentrated Ash ‘TextileSoda K.B. Special Ash Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipment 


Type B Motor Driven 


Because:— 


speed is fixed. 


Self-Balancing 


The ‘‘Hercules Electric’’ Hydro Extractor is designed, manufactured and ba ked by a 
large concern whose engineers know safe centrifugal machine design and who do not —-Only_ Hercules Extractors 
sacrifice quality, consequently safety, to price. 


{> 


|. It is direct motor driven and the maximum 


2. The operator cannot run itatadangerous speed 
as he can do wtih an engine driven extractor. 

3. It has the heaviest basket drum. 

+. It has the heaviest and most basket bands. 

5. It has a heavier spindle of nickle steel. 

6. It has oversize ball bearings running in oil. 


have Motors mounted on 
Tilting Bracket to Facili- 
tate Removing Basket and 


East Jersey Pipe Co., Paterson, N. J. Soering 


“The SAFEST Extractor” 
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Thank You| 


=i 


The close of business, August 31, 1921, rounded out our first year as AT- 
LANTA BRUSH COMPANY, successors to D. D. Felton Brush Co. 


It is our desire at this time to thank the Textile and other Industries for 
their unstinted support and patronage, assuring them that it was highly 
appreciated, and we trust that the service which we rendered will warrant a 
continuance of the same in the future. 


During the past year all lines of endeavor have suffered its share of loss, 
due to the re-adjustment of business conditions. 


We took ours gracefully and pleasantly, reducing our prices to a mini- 
mum, consistent with the maintenance of quality, feeling that if we did our 
part soon normal and prosperous times would be with us. 


P That we were right in our surmise, is borne out by present changing con- 
itions. 


Everywhere there is an underlying spirit of optimism._ The wholesaler, 
the jobber and the retailer are resuming purchases for the replenishment of 
their stocks. Bankers are showing courage and confidence by co-operating 
with the farmers, the merchants and the manufacturers. 


THERE IS A NEW SPIRIT EVERYWHERE. 


In the past Textile and other Industries have made their BRUSH pur- 
chases in small quantities and requested prompt and immediate shipment, 
which request we have been most careful to comply with. 


Conditions are now changing. New business is developing rapidly. 
“GOOD TIMES” have come again to the South. 


THE WISE MILL OWNER WILL PLACE HIS ORDERS 
FOR BRUSHES AND REPAIR WORK AT THE EARLIEST 
POSSIBLE MOMENT, IN ORDER THAT HE MAY RECEIVE 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE, AS BUSINESS IS 
FAST APPROACHING NORMAL. 


WE MAKE BRUSHES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. OUR 
CATALOG TELLS THE STORY. WANT ONE? 


= 


Atlanta Brush Company 


Successors to D. D. Felton Brush Company 


Central and Trinity Aves. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Motor and Line Shaft Beneath Floor. 
to Twisters 


INCREASED 
PRODUCTION 


Better Manufactured 
Product 


Better Working 
Conditions 


Drive 


.Changing Over to Chain Drive 


Let us have your problem. You will be in no way obligated. BENEFIT BY MORSE SERVICE AS OTHERS DO 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. ‘Merchants ‘Loan and 
CHARLOTTE, N. 404 Commercial 


NEW YORK CITY ‘Church St., Hudson 


PHILADELPHIA, PA... 


.1402 Lexington 


Egineers Bullding 
1008 Woodward Avenue 


302 Harrison Building 


Individual Motor Drive to Knitting Machine 
A 
Morse Chain 


for Every Drive 


Service and Results 
are Remembered 
Long After the Price 
is Forgotten. 


Drive from Motor to Full Fashion Hosiery Machines 


The Cost of Application 
is not Excessive 


The Return on the 
Investment 1s a 
Large one. 


Typical Line Shaft Drive 


Write Today for Technical Textile Booklet. 


Largest Manufacturer of 
Silent Chainsin the World 


Address Nearest Office 
Bidg. 
141 Milk Street 
Trust Building 


SAN 
CANADA... 


Bank Building 


Terminal Bidg. MINNBAPOLI 


PITTSBURGH, PA.. AEP 
FRANCISCO, CAL... 
ATLANTA. GA. 
Bidg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO... 


N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Building 
.Monadnock Building 
Earl F. Scott & Co., 702 Candler Bide. 
Jones & Glassco, Reg’d, Montreal, St. Nicholas 
Toronto, Traders’ Bank Building. 
.Morse Engineering Co., Finance Buildin 
MINN....Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 413 Third St. 
..Morse Engineering Co. ,Chemical Bldg. 


Morse is the Guarantee Always Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service 
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The Most Successful Cotton 
Mills are Those 


best equipped to 
‘‘carry on’’ in 
their particular 
line of endeavor. 
And you will 
usually find 
them 
with the 


WesbD 


Line of Power 
Transmission 
Machinéry 


SHAFTING 
COUPLINGS 
SET COLLARS 
HANGERS : 
FRICTION 
CLUTCHES 


MILTON G. SMITH, 
Southern Sales Agent, 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


BASE PLATES 
FLOOR STANDS 
PILLOW BLOCKS 
WALL BRACKETS 
ROPE SHEAVES 

TIGHTENE 

T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
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The Nordray Loom 
Different: 


Note How Few Parts 
Accomplish all unctions. 


Built 


Hopedale Manufacturing Co. 


Milford, Mass. 
Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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Surface painted with fiat 
finish paint 


Surface painted with 
egg-shell finish 


Surface painted with Barreled 
Sunlight 


Photo-micrographs of three paint surfaces 


Sandpaper tile— 
which surface for your factory walls? 


The microscope’s warning to buyers of interior white paint 
y 


Barreled 


Flat or egg-shell 
Sunlight 


finish paint 


Try this test yourself 


Rub your finger over the smooth 
lustrous surface of Barreled Sun- 
light. It will not leave a mark. 
Then note the smudge your finger 
leaves on the porous surface of 
flat or egg-shell finish paint. 


HE illustrations above are reproduced 

from actual photo-micrographs made 

on the same scale, and showing the 
three paint surfaces highly magnified. 


The first two show surfaces painted with 
high-grade flat and egg-shell finish paints. 
The rough, irregular appearance which you 
can see, shows why dull-finish paints collect 
dust and dirt. 


This makes it easy to understand why it 
is impossible to wash the walls properly. All 
the sponge and water can do is to smudge the 
dirt still deeper into the thousands of little 
pores in every square inch. 


The third illustration shows a _photo- 
micrograph of a similar surface, but the 
coating is Barreled Sunlight—the Rice Pro- 
cess Mill White—a pure white, lustrous oil 
paint. The smooth, unbroken surface is 
highly resistant to all forms of dust and 
dirt. It gives the maximum reflecting 
power, since there are no crevices to make 
shadows and absorb the light. 


Our exclusive precess produces a lustrous 
paint which is guaranteed to remain white 


longer than any other—which withstands 
the shock and jar of the heaviest machinery, 
and when soiled after years of service may 
be washed clean, like tile. 


Barreled Sunlight is used today in thou- 
sands of plants as coating for ceilings and 
walls. 


Flows easily from the brush. Won't clog 
a spray, as it contains no varnish. Sold in 
barrels, also in cans. 


Send today for free panels so that you 
can make the test described at the left— 
also our booklet, “More Light.” 


For Shop and Home, too 


Barreled Sunlight is also used in countless 
institutions, stores, garages, small buildings, 
and in rooms in the home—wherever a white, 
washable finish is desirable. It is much 
cheaper than enamel and easier to apply. 
Sold in five-gallons, gallons, half-gallons, 
quarts, pints and half-pints. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
20 Dudley St. Providence, R. I. 


WAREHOUSE STOCK CARRIED IN GREENVILLE 


arreled 


4 


Rice Process White 


Sunlight 


EZELL-PRITCHARD CO., Distributors, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Mill Floors Scrubbing Powder 


Cleanser--- 


The Perfected 
Non - Soluble 


Cleaning, Polishing Cleansor, Deodorizing, Scouring 
and Scrubbing Powder “SIX IN ONE” 


Manufactured Expressly for Textile Mill Floors--Good as the best, then some. 


Mi-Cleanser is Non-Soluble—it Cleans Only by Mechanical Action 


Just a few of the most Regular 
users of MI-CLEANSER: 


Wiscassett Mills Company 
Tallassee Mills 
Salisbury Cotton Mills iia 
Magnolia Cotton Millis 
Hannah Pickett Mills = 
Woodruff Cotton Mills bit 
Orr Cotton Mills Anderson, 8S. ©. 
Augusta Factory “a Augusta, Ga. 
Jackson Mills iva, 8. C. 
Covington Mills ...Covington, Ga. 
Equinox Mills é. Anderson, 8. C. 
Brown Manufacturing Company _Concord, N. C. 
Standard Knitting Millis ..Knoxville, Tenn, 
KF. W. Poe Manufacturing Company Greenville, 5. ©. 
Clinchfield Manufacturing Company... ...Marion, N. C. 
Aragon Cotton Mills _Rock Hill, 8S. C. 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills ) Siluria, Ala. 
Bloomfield Manufacturing Company Statesville, N. C 
Broad River Mills Blacksburg, 8S. ‘ 
Raldwin Cotton Millis (hester, 5S. C 
Cc 


Albemarle, N.C. 
Tallassee, Ala. 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Magnolia, Miss. 
Rockingham, N. C. 
Woodruff, S. ©. 


Brandon Millis Greenville, 5S. 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills Kannapolis, N. 
Consolidated Textile Corporatoin Lynchburg, Va 


Cannon Manufacturing Company’ ... : York, 5. © 
Dunean Mills _.. Greenville, 8. C 
Efird Manufacturing Company ...AIbemarie, N. C 
Fort Mill Manufacturing Company Fort Mill, 8. C 
Glenwood Cotton Millis ia Kasley, 8. C 

..Griffin, Ga 


Griffin Manufacturing Company... 


Kershaw Cotton Mills _.Kershaw, 

Marlboro (“otton Mills 

Monarch Mills ._.Lockhart, 
Marion, 


Marion Manufacturing Company. 
Norris Cotton Mills 
Oakland Cotton Mills 

Poinsett Mills 
Pelzer Manufacturing Company. 
Paola Cotton Mills : 

Saxon Mills 
Avondale Mills 
Adrian Manufacturing Company. 
Asheville Cotton Mills * 
Alabama Cotton Mills 
Anchor Duck Mills 
Crystal Springs Bleachery Co... 
Cowikee Mills Mufaula, Ala. 
Cherokee Spinning Company _ Knoxville, Tenn 
Columbus Manufacturing Company Columbus, Ga. 
Coosa Manufacturing Company__-. Piedmont, Ala. 
Eva Jane Mills Svlacauga, Ala 
Cotton Mills Calhoun, Ga. 
Grendel Mills Greenwood, 8. C. 
Glenn-Lowry Manufacturing Co. Whitmire, 8. C. 
Harmony Grove Mi'ls Commerce, Ga. 
Merrimack Manufacturing Company Huntsville, Ala. 
Minneola Manufacturing Company Gibsonville, N. C. 
Newnan Cotton Mills P Newnan, Ga. 
Sibley Manufacturing Company... Augusta, Ga. 
Spray Cotton Mills Spray, N. C. 
Thatcher Spinning Company Chattanooga. Tenn. 
The Trion Company ie Trion, Ga. 
Tucapau Mills Tucapau, 8. C. 
Unity Cotton Mills cee LaGrange, Ga. 
Winnsboro Mills 
Wateree Mills Camden, 8. CC 
Brazos Valley Cotton Mills West, Texas 
Consolidated Textile Corporation Shelby, N. C. 


- And scores of others, but this 
space won’t admit of their names. 


Cateechee, 
_Newberry, 
Greenville, 
Pelzer, 
Statesville, 
Spartanburg, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Mount Holly, N. C. 
Asheville, N. © 
..Speigner, Ala. 
Rome, Ga, 
(Chickamauga, Ga 


CHAMPION CHEMICAL (C 
ASHEVILLE 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


“Cleanliness is Next To 
Godliness” 


Clean your floors twice each week 
for your healths’ sake. MiCleanser 
makes them sanitary and healthful. 


CHARLIE NICHOLS 


HOWDY! 
‘‘One Barrel?’’ Thanks! 


So far this year, we have made our 1920 business 
ashamed of itself. WHY? The merits of MI 
CLEANSER is there with the GOODS. 


Get Right, Start Right, Stay Right. You are 
Right when you use MI CLEANSTR Right. 


What more convincing evidence of MI CLEANSER 
Superiority could be desired than the fact that the 
Best and Most Prominent Mills have chosen and 
adopted MI CLEANSER as the SCRUBBING POW- 
DER which gives them the very best results? 


We tell the world that the Merits of MI CLEAN- 
SER has got this country. 


When a better SCRUBBING POWDER is pro- 
duced, the Merits Perfected, will be in MI CLEAN- 
SER. 


If MI CLEANSER pleases you, tell your friends; 
if not, tell us, and we will tell you what’s the 
trouble. 


The end of a perfect day is when you have cleaned 
with MI CLEANSER. 


In fact, MI CLEANSER will clean everything in 
your mill that needs cleaning except its reputation, 
and it is guaranteed not to hurt that. 


Remember, satisfaction guaranteed or no charge. 
Therefore you are not buying a pig in a poke. Fair 
enough. 


DON’T WAIT for our traveling salesmen—we have 
none. You are saved this annoyance, expense, loss 
of time, etc., but you reap the benefit in price when 
you buy MI CLEANSER. 


Your Mill Supply House will furnish you MI 
CLEANSER, or order direct from our factory. 


Made in America, and in “The Sunny South” 
Established 1915 


Manufactured only by 


CHAMPION 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Box 22, Glenrock Station 
ASHEVILLE, N. C., U. S&S. A. 
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THE FIBRE MILL EQUIPMENT THAT LASTS 


Not How Cheap—but how Lasting 


4 é H ERE are cheaper kinds of mill equipment than 
Leatheroid, of course. But cheaper in first cost only 
—not economical in the end. 
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It isn’t how much you pay for a roving can, box or car 
that counts—it’s how often you pay for them. 


4 
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Leatheroid Fibre Mill Equipment has made a reputation 
for itself on good service and good appearance—cleanness 
and smoothness—light weight and great strength. 


Try a few Leatheroid cans, cars or boxes in your mill. 
Notice how everybody likes them, and the remarkable 
service they give. 


Sold by Leading Southern Mill Supply Houses. 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 
Leatheroid Sales Division - 1024 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
New York Boston Kennebunk, Me. 


Leatheroid Factory Barrel, Light 
durable. Steel top and bottom 
rims,4-inch kicking band. Regular 
size 20x30. Other sizes 16x26,18x28, 
24x36, 24x40. 


Combination Doffing 
Leatheroid Mill Box. Car. Has. Fixed and 


The standard box for Loose Box: all fibre 


mills and factories. Un- boxes or steel and fibre 


usually strong; careful boxes. Extra steel re- 
construction through- enforcing at all wear 
out: stecl-over-wood Leatheroid Roving Can. Smooth points; platform has 


top rim, protecting cor- as glass tones as horn; no 4g" steel frame: self- 
ner angles; madein 1,2, seams to open up; rolled over top. oiling wheels. 
3,4,and 5 bushel sizes. 


Leatheroid Warehoug. 
Car. Made of heavy 
fibre with steel - over- 


Leatheroid Steel Clad 
Car. Four inside 
smooth walls of heavy 
Leatheroid fibre; out- 
side covered with light 
steel closely riveted; 
steel - over - wood top 
rim; self-oiling wheels 


wood top rim. Patented 
ribbed steel bottom 
band —the only con- 
struction in which the 
body of the car is actu- 
ally riveted to the wood 
bottom at the four cor- 
ners; self-oiling whee!- 
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Which Drive You Use? 


- 


‘ 
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Efficient Silent Chain 
or old-fashioned Flat Belts? 


HE elimination of belting, shafting, hangers, etc., made 
TP poallle by the use of Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives, 

greatly improves the appearance of the mill, making it 
brighter, cleaner and safer. 


fle > 


a 


It does more than that! It saves from 10 to 20% of the 
power wasted by flat belts. It increases the output. 


There are still other advantages. You can obtain the 
complete story by writing for our booklet ‘“Link-Belt Silent 
Chain Drives for Textile Mills.” Simply address the nearest 
branch office. 


= LINK-BELT COMPANY 
PHIL ADELA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
ew York - Broadway Seattle - 820 First Avenue, S 
ton 9 > 49 Federal St. Portland, Ore., - First and Stark 

- . . 1501 Park Bidg. San Francisco : 168 Second Street 
.Leuis Central Nat’l Bank Bidg. Angeles - 63 N. Los Angeles St. 
ffalo ° Ellicott Bauere tlanta - 710 Citizens and Bank Bidg 
iikes- Barre 2d Bank Bidg. Denver, Lindrooth, art & Co. Bostor 

Huntington, Ww. Va. Robson-Prichard Bidg. Louisville, Ky. Wehle, Starks Bi 

cla 2 29 Kirby Bide. w Ori O. Hinz, 504 Carondelet Bi 

— Belt Toronto,s and Montrea! 


CALDWELL & CH 17th estern Ave. 


NEW ¥O 709 Main St. 


K-BEL 


CHAIN DRIVES 
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the Spinning Value Corton 


I have not in a long time received 
an invitation which gave me more 
pleasure than the one extended to 
me by the chairman of your pro- 
gram committee to address this body 
of men who have as much practical 
knowledge of the spinning values 
of cotton as any equal number any- 
where in the world. For about 
twenty-five years I have been a Btu- 
dent of the cotton plant and its 
characters, and a large part of my 
life work has been devoted to its 
improvement.in-vield, length, char- 

acter and all other points which 
- make for spinning values. 

You will all agree that a primary 
essential to the operation of all cot- 
ton mills is their raw material, You 
will also doubtless agree that no 
matter what average length cotton 
the mill may use the spinning re- 
sults depend largely upon the 
strength and uniformity of the fiber. 
It is clear,therefore, that each one 
of you is, or ought to be, deeply in- 
terested in all intelligent efforts for 
the improvement of the spinning 
value of the cotton crop and that 
you will see that it is to the interest 
of your mills to further all such ef- 
forts. There are two natural prin- 
ciples which the breeder, who would 
improve any. race of plants or ani- 


mals, must understand. First, the 
principle of “natural variation.” 
Second, that “like begets like.” 


These two principles are upon their 
face opposed to each other, but are 
not really inconsistent. Let me il- 
lustrate. In a high milk producing 
strain of dairy cattle no two cows 
produce exactly the same amounts 
of milk and butter fat, although all 
are descended from high producers. 
This illustrates the principle of nat- 
ural variation. The fact that nearly 
all of the progeny of high producing 
individuals make high producers of 
milk and butter illustrates the prin- 
ciple that like produces like. By 
continually selecting only the high- 
est producers for breeding it is al- 
ways possible to further increase 
the average yield of any race of 
plants or animals. 

If you will go into any field of cot- 
ton and comb the seed from each of 
a number of plants you will find a 
variation, often very great, in the 
length of the fiber, in the unifor- 
mity of the different fibers from the 
different plants, in the percentage of 
lint to seed, and in the strength of 


(David R. Coker Hartsville, 8S. C., 


the fiber. If you are working with a 
highly pedigreed strain these vari- 
ations are apt to be very slight, al- 
though by combing thousands of 
plants you may find one consider- 
ably longer and a few considerably 
shorter than any of the rest. In 
proportion as the breeder finds 
many or few variations in a field 
will the cotton from that field be 
wasty and irregular or even and 
satisfactory. These variations in 
cotton are the basis upon upon 
which the plant breeder works. In 
beginning his work he selects a good 
variety which he thinks offers pos- 
sibilities of improvement and plants 
a field with the seed, giving each 
plant a uniform distance in the row. 
When the cotton is mature he exam- 
ines thousands of plants as to their 
visible features and selects a large 
number of individuals which ap- 
parently have characters of earli- 
ness, high production, large size of 
boll, uniform strong lint of high per 
cent, vitality and disease resistance 
of plant, etc. He gives each selected 
plant an individual number and the 
following year a row is planted from 


the seed of each individual, the 
plants being uniformly spaced and 
uniformly fertilized. This is what 


is known as “plant to row” breeding. 
During that fall the breeder gbdes 
carefully over each plant on each 
row and discards entirely those 
rows whieh present visible bad 
characters. He then selects and 
picks a number of plants from the 
rows that are apparently best, to 
continue the pedigree breeding. The 
seed cotton from each row is sepa- 
rately gathered, weighed, ginned and 
the seed from the several highest 
yielding rows are next year increas- 
ed in small separate fields. At the 
same time a row or rows of each 
new strain is put into a variety tes! 
alongside of many strains and vari- 
eties to test the comparative yields 
of each of the new strains. At the 
end of this year the variety test is 
gathered and then is estimated the 
performance of each variety and 
strain and the strain of the new 
pedigreed cotton which makes the 
quality and yield is, the following 
year, increased in a field. This will 
probably produce enough seed to 
plant 300 to 500 acres the fourth 
year after the beginning of the 
breeding work and the seed may 
then be offered in quantity. Thus 


before Southern Textile 


is produced a_ pedigreed strain 
which has been proven by repeated 
tests to be the most superior of its 
generation and, if the breeder pos- 
sesses the requisite knowledge and 
eexrcises proper care, the result will 
be a cotton of higher money value 
Lo the farmer and greater spinning 
value to the mill. 

Such work as I have described has 
been going on for 20 years on our 
farms at Hartsville and has resulted 
in varieties which now occupy a 
large proportion of the staple acre- 
age of the Mississippi and Arkansas 
delta regions and which are also 
planted to the extent of several hun- 
dred thousand acres in the Carolinas 
and Georgia. 

Other breeders are operating 
along the same or different lines in 
the South. The splendid Pima cot- 
ton, now grown largely in the south- 
western states, was developed by 
identical methods and other vari- 
etieés of great value have been pro- 
duced by government, state and pri- 
vate breeders. ; 

It would seem that no serious dif- 
ficulty would be experienced in se- 
curing the universal co-operation of 
both farmers and mills by those 
who are doing the best “work in 
breeding and disseminating the ped- 
igreed strains of cotton, but unfor- 
tunately this is not the case. Co- 
operation has been secured from a 
large number of intelligent farmers 
and many enlightened spinners, but 
the great rank and file take no in- 
terest in the long continued efforts 
of the scientific cotton breeder, al- 
though his work has unconsciously 
lo many of them benefited the in- 
dustry to the extent of many mil- 
lions. This lack of interest is due 
largely to the human tendency to 
stick to the ruts and not experiment 
with new methods or raw materials. 

From the farmer’s standpoint a 
large part of his lack of interest is 
due to the absence of sound and in- 
lelligent marketing methods in a 
great part of the South. I could cite 
a number of instances where farm- 
ers who have secured seed of de- 
sirable varieties of premium money 
value have promptly abandoned 
them because they could not get 
them properly ginned or could not 
sel: them to advantage on their lo- 
cal markets. A proper policy of dis- 
crimination in buying by all cotton 
mills would largely cure this trou- 
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ble. .I am sorry to say that even to- 
day Numbers of Southern cotton 
mills buy cotton in their local or 
nearby markets at through prices. 
That is, they pay the same for all 
grades and staples as they come in. 
In many instances differences in 
grade but not in staple are made. 
When the time comes that every 
cotton mill and every cotton buyer 
shall recognize the patent fact that 
it is to his own interest and to the 
interest of the entire cotton industry 
that a proper discrimination should 
be made between cotton of each 
grade, staple, uniformity and char- 
acter and that superior value should 
be reflected immediately into the 
pocket of the primary producer, a 
great improvement will be promptly 
seen in the entire cotton industry 
and profits will increase all along 
the line. 

The records of our variety tests, 
extending back for many years and 
a nine-year table showing prices ac- 
tually paid the farmers for different 
kinds of cotton on the streets of 
Hartsville, show that the planters of 
pedigreed strains of cotton of su- 
perior length have enjoyed far 
greater profits than those who stuck 
to unselected varieties. 

I cannot refrain from calling your 
altention as good and progressive 
citizens to the importance of your 
promoting in every possible way 
everything that will improve the 
agriculture of this section. Agricul- 
ture is our basic industry. Without 
it our people would go naked and 
starve. A most alarming situation 
prevails. Let me quote from recent 
bulletins of the National Census Bu- 
reau: Total farm acreage in North 
Carolina was 22,439,000 acres. in 
1910. In 1920 it was 20,021,000 acres 
—a shrmkage of 2,400,000 acres. In 
South Carolina the figures are 13.- 
912,000 and 12,461,000—a shrinkage 
of more than one million acres. In 
North Carolina there were about two 
and three-quarter million less white 
farmers in 1920 than in 1910 and 
during this decade the shrinkage in 


South Carolina was about one and 
one-half million white farmers. 


There was some increase in colored 
farmers in the two states but not 
enough to offset one-quarter of the 
shrinkage in white farmers. Let me 
draw your attention to the farm 
mortgage figures for the two states. 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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In the marts of the cotton cloth 
trade it has been fairly well agreed 
upon for many years that Southern 
mills do not inspect their cloth quite 
so well as those of other sections. 
Much of the criticism along this line 
was in part justified and while great 
improvment is noted in recent years 
yet there remains room for further 
advance. 

The difference in daily nominal 
quotations on certain staple cloths 
between the South and East is large- 
ly accounted for by necessary ad- 
justment of freight to _ finishing 
works. However, the belief that 
Eastern goods are more carefully in- 
spected and better packed has some 
bearing on price differences. 

Now if we agree there is room for 
improvement we must next analyze 
the many defects in cloth with 
which we have to deal. Before pass- 
ing on to what we might call me- 
chanical defects we should first con- 
sider natural defects in cotton such 
as trashy, blue, gin cut, ribbon, 
stained, weak or wasty fibre, mixed 
with jute fibre, etc. 

None of these cottons should be 
used unless it is thoroughly agreed 
hefore hand that they can be spun 
and woven into cloth suitable for the 
given purpose, 

Yarn Defects. 

In dealing with the cloth from the 
loom we will first consider those de- 
fects attributed to faults in the yarn 
as follows: 

Warp or filling or both uneven, 

Warp or filling or both cockly. 

Warp or filling or both motey and 
nitty. 

Warp or filling or both kinky. 

Warp or filling or both oily-black. 

Warp or filling or both oily-yellow. 

Warp or filling or both with shugs. 

Warp or filling or both too knotty. 

Weaving Defects. 

Next we will consider defects due 
to weaving faults as follows: 
pick-outs; 


Scratch-ups; shuttle 


marks: ends out; warp  entangle- 
ment: filling sluffs:; wrongly drawn; 


wrongly reeded; poor face on cloth; 
smashes; thick and thin places; reed 
marks: ends on face: loose 
ends on selvage; coarse picks; over- 
shots: tight selvage; sand roll dam- 
age. 

Now the number of these cotton, 
yarn or weaving defects carried by 
a given pieee of cloth determines its 


loose 


grade: if “numerous” the cloth is 
unquestionably “seconded,” if “oc- 


casional” the cloth may be first—if 


“searce” the cloth is surely first 
quality. 
Incidental Defects. 
In addition to the above certain 


possible incidental causes of trouble 
must be mentioned, such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Bowed Filling—Where cloth has 
heen roughly handled in folder or 
brushed machine causing filling to 
bow or bias. 

Turn-downs—Where cloth has to 
be passed through some calender 
roll with such pressure that cloth is 
ruptured at creases or turn-downs— 
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pinched so hard at creases that cloth 
is cut. 

Short Laps—Where cloth folder is 
that each lap is under the 
standard 36-inch ‘yard, causing the 
delivery to be short of invoice yard- 
age. 

Poor Baling or Packing—Where 
goods will be damaged in transit. 

Poor Marking—Where idenity or 
origin of godds may be easily lost. 

Construction Defects. 

Now we arrive at the considera- 
tion of defects of construction about 
which unfortunately there is. no 
general agreement. Let us take a 
standard cotton sheeting—36-in., 
56x60, 4.00 vard—what should be the 
allowable variation from this for 
commercial delivery? 

Width—Some claim that not more 
than % mech below nor more than 
% inch above should be allowed. 
Others say 2% above and below. Un- 
questionably the percentage basis is 
the proper one and I would suggest 
i% below width and 2% above as 
fair, the selvage always to be in- 


so set 


cluded total width. 
Count-Sley—Naturally the sley 
must carry the same percentage as 


the: width—1% under and over. 
In all cases the total ends in warp 
must be the sley times the width 
plus number of extra ends to give 
proper selvage. 

Count Pick—A wider variation is 
needed here as many looms are s0 
geared as to make it impossible to 
give. exact pick, so 4% each way 
would seem fair. 

Weight—In all disputes regarding 
weight of cloth test should only be 
made where the goods have been ex- 
posed for twenty-four hours to an 
even temperature of 70 degrees F. 
and relative humidity of 70%. Fur- 
thermore, a bale of goods must be 
the unit tested for weight but no 
piece must vary more than 2%%:; 
whereas with a bale as the unit the 
variation should not be over 1%% 
light and 2% heavy. Nor is it quite 
fair for a contract to be written 

‘not lighter than 4.00 to the pound.” 


The contract should specify “4.00 
yard goods” and the percentage 


named above should take care of the 
variation. 

Now these percentages applied to 
the standard cloth mentioned above 
will give us the following: 

Width—1% under, 2% over. 

Sley—1% under, 2% over. 

Pick—4% each way. 

Weight—1%% over, 2% under. 

Standard Sheeting—Width, 36 in.: 
sley, 56; pick, 60; weight, 4.00 yard. 

Minimum—Width, 35.64 inches; 
sley, 55.44: pick, 57.60; weight, 4.06 


vard. 

Maximum—Width, 36.72 inches; 
sley, 57.12: pick, 62.40; weight, 3.92 
vard. 

Now the above percentages of 


variation I present for what théy 
are worth and submit for your criti- 
cism. I think you will find them 
more or less in accord with trade 
customer, cotton manufacturers as- 
sociation and the rubberizers—al- 
though there has been no general 
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agreement in adopting any stan- 
dards through the trade. However, 
there is a great need for a general 
standard and if the above meets 
with your approval it might be well 
for your association to adopt them 
as the standard and thus start the 
movement to make them generally 
acceptable and used. Another point 
not covered is the question of short 
length. This depends somewhat on 
character of cloth involved but in 
no case should a piece under 30 
yards be considered full length un- 
less previously agreed upon. 

In most cases 40 yard cut is a 
minumum. Where there is a min- 
umum established a mill is not just- 
ified in attempting to ship in each 
bale a few pieces under the standard 
simply because they have passed on 
previous occasions, 


Discussion of Defects in Cloth. 


(By John W. C lark. ‘before Southern 
Textile Association, Charlotte, N. 
C., September 16, 1921.) 

Iam happy to have had the pleas- 
ure of being here this morning. 
When I think of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association I know of no more 
appropriate words in which to ex- 
press my thoughts than in the cur- 
rent phrase “Go On South.” You 
have all heard the story of the Mis- 
sissippi river, as it “Goes On South” 
it steadily increases in width, vol- 
ume and power. May this associa- 
tion continue to do likewise. 

I was recently requested by the 
chairman of the program committee 
to take the floor following the ad- 
dress on “Defects in Cotton Fabrics” 
and see if we could not stir up some 
discussion on cloth room manage- 
ment and related matters. Judging 
from your attentiveness I am sure 
that you heard the address just de- 
livered with both pleasure and 
profit. It would be hard to find a 
man better qualified to speak on the 


subject chosen than Mr. W. H. Har- 
ris. 
Southern manufacturers realize 


fully that quality of output is the 
one question of paramount impor- 
tance: There has probably never 
heen a period in the history of the 
industry, taken as a whole, when 
more thought and consideration has 
been given to cloth room manage- 
ment, with a view to improving 
quality and maintaining it at a con- 
stant standard than during the past 
12 months, 

Associated with every cloth room 
organization it seems to me _ that 
there are five points of the first im- 
portance: 

ist. There should be an abund- 
ance of light, both during daylight 
hours and also when artificial light 
is required. 

2d. Speed of Inspection. Cotton 
fabrics should be put over the in- 
specting tables al such a speed that 
each piece can be thoroughly in- 
spected and no faster. This should 
of course vary greatly for different 
fabrics. 


3d. Inspectors. The greatest care 
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As can be imagined different fin- 
ishers dislike certain defects more 
than others. For instance, a piece 
dyer dislikes to get goods with mis- 
draws or threads out in warp, also 
shuttle marks. 

A bleacher dislikes tight selvages 
and colored insoluble chalk marks, 
and a printer is very particular 
about loose dangling threads on sel- 
vages or face of cloth: whereas 
goods requiring a satin or schreiner 
finish must be practically free from 
knots of slubs. 


In conclusion let me say that a 
mill is following bad practice that 
takes a chance in shipping goods not 
up to standard hoping they will get 
by. It is much better to take the 
trouble up with customer in a can- 
did way before paying freight on the 
trouble. 


should be taken in selecting inspec- 
tors. They should be thoroughly 
trained in the work they are requir- 
ed to do and should be found to be 
reliable before they are put on. 

4th. Spare Inspectors. Every 
plant should carry in its organiza- 
tion men who are trained as spare 
inspectors to take the place of the 
reguiar inspectors should they be 
out for any cause. . In no instance 
should any be put on who is not 
known to be reliable and competent. 

oth. Records. Adequate records 
should be kept of all imperfections 
that show up. They should be clas- 
sified such as thin streaks, scratch 
ups, stringy selvage, oily filling, ends 
out and numerous other causes. 


They should also be located as to 
loom fixers section. weaver and 
loom. 


In my humble judgment nothing 
will do more to improve quality 
than throwing the spotlight on the 
various imperfections as they occur 
and then placing the responsibility 
for same as far as possible. 

There is just one other matter 
which I wish to call your attention 
Lo and then I will give some one else 
an opportunity to talk. I recently 
heard some discussion in reference 
to the correet or proper method of 
figuring pereentage of seconds as re- 
gards the weave room. For the pur- 
pose of illustration we will say that 
a certain mill is turning out 1,000 
cuts of cloth per week, each cut be- 
ing 60 yards in length. Thirty cuts 
or 3 per cent of this cloth contains 
such defects that it is put in’ the 
seconds without discussion: 30 cuts 
more or 3 per cent more contains 
such imperfections that the cloth 
has to be cut in two, leaving pieces 
25 to 45 yards in length with a num- 
ber of shorter pieces. Should the 
weave room seconds be figured as 
3 per cent, or 6 per cent, or should 
you take the total yards woven and 
the total yards shipped out as firsts 
and figure your percentage of firsts 
and seconds from that. Which is to 
the best interest of the mill as con- 
cerns quality? We would like to 
hear some discussion in regard to 
this, also in regard to speed of 
spection and method of inspection. 
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National 


Erie Fast Searlet 4BA 


A noteworthy addition to our line of 
direct dyes for cotton. Brilliant in shade, 
stands storing and is among the best of 


the direct dyes as regards fastness to acids. 


This new “National” product is easily 
soluble and dyes level. It is not affected 
by metals and may be used on any form of 


cotton material and in any type of machine. 


It will be found of particular value in 
dyeing union materials, as it barely stains 


wool or silk even when dyed at the boil. 


National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc. 


21 Burling Slip, New York 
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"(By Frank L. Walton, Manager 
Yarn Department, J. Spencer Tur- 
ner Company, before Southern 
Textile Association.) 

In coming here today to talk with 
vou on the subject of cotton yarn 
and its defects, I realize that each 
of you probably knows more about 
the manufacture of cotton yarn than 
I do. So I am not going to try to 
tell you how to make yarn, but how 


not to make it. From some of the 
reports we get from customers, 
there are still a number of mills 


who know better how not to make 
it, than how to make it, but I be- 
lieve this point is still an open 
question. 

When I left the mill and entered 
the selling end of the business a 
number of my friends stated that I 
was simply looking for an easier 


job, and wanting to get away from 


all the mill problems and worries. 
If this was the case, I was badly 
mistaken, for I found my troubles 
had just begun; and while you won't 
agree with me, 1 am going to make 
the statement that a mill man has a 
snap beside the troubles of a selling 
agent; and I realize you have trou- 
bles a plenty every day. 

You have probably heard the ex- 
pression by some of the returned 
soldiers that, “Ihe next time there 
is a war, they will join the navy,” 
and a sailor remark that, “The next 
time they would join the army.’ 
Well, that’s about the way I feel re- 
garding the troubles of a selling 
agent and a mill man, and when I 
had the choice, I accepted the other. 
Considering all this, at best, it is a 
toss up as to who has the most trou- 
bles, and it certainly behooves us 
lo get together and see how many 
of these troubles we can eliminate. 

You have often heard the expres- 
sion by mill men that “Every cus- 
tomer will find fault with any yarn 
if the market is down.” At the 
same time, I have often heard cus- 
tomers say that, “Most every mill 
will make poor yarn on a rising 
market where the yarn bought 
cheap cannot be rejected.” I have 
also heard mill men say that com- 
mission houses and selling agents 
always favor the customer instead 
of the mill, and I have heard cus- 
tomers say that, “Selling agents do 
not insist on the mills delivering 
good yarn, and delivering same on 
time, and that they always favor the 
mill.” With these ideas prevailing, 
you can easily see that the selling 
agent must be a good shock absorb- 
er as well as a central switch board 
for trouble every day. 

Seriously, we all know that such 
expressions as a rule are simply idle 
talk, but underlying it all, there are, 


to some extent. such ideas which 
should be eliminated. 
I am firmly convinced that the 


strict application of two words to 

*Mr. Walton was unable to attend 
the Charlotte meeting and this pa- 
per was read by R. M. Mauldin, of 
the Charlotte office of J. Spencer 
Turner Company. 
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the yarn business will eliminate a 
lot of our troubles for the future. 
The two words are “understanding” 
and “co-operation,” and will be the 
key-note of my talk today. 


By “understanding,” I mean that a 
selling agent should understand 
market conditions, his customer's 
reguirements, mill conditions, the 
quality of the yarn being sold, and 
every time be certain of full under- 
standing on part of both the cus- 
tomer and the mill. The mill, on 
the other hand, should understand 
the importance of making the yarn 
right, the troubles caused customers 
from bad varn and the importance 
of delivery on time. The mill should 
realize the peculiar conditions under 
which selling agents operate in han- 
dling large number of customers 
for several different mills, and 
should understand how necessary it 
is to fully comply with all the terms 
on their contracts. There is, of 
course, the human equation to be 
considered but by establishing con- 
fidence and working close together 
we can come pretty near to a full 
understanding. 

“Co-operation,” in a way, should 
be the results of “understanding,” as 
understanding and co-operation are 
always required to settle a dispute 
in a satisfactory way. I believe that 
any dispute can be quickly settled 
by getting the customer, the mill 
man and the selling agent together, 
as I believe each of them wants to 
be fair, and where they understand 
each other, a quick settlement may 
be made. Some of us have had un- 
fortunate experiences in which we 
have thought we were not treated 
properly by customer, selling agent 
or mill, but it has been my experi- 
ence that most of these misunder- 
standings may be quickly corrected 
if the proper attitude is assumed by 
all parties. Inasmuch as the mills 
are usually at some distance from 
the customer’s plant where the yarn 
is held it is an expensive proposition 
for the mill men personally to visit 
the customer ,and in most instances 
the. mill man does not want to take 
the time or incur expense to inspect 
the rejected yarn. It is here that 
misunderstandings occur, the 
selling agent must represent the mill 
in such instances, and should do so 
with all fairness to the mill and to 
the customers. The mill should 
have confidence in the selling agent 
and give the proper co-operation to 
terminate the claim in a way fair to 
all concerned. A fair-minded cus- 
tomer has more respect for a selling 
agent who stands up for the rights 
of the mill, and would prefer doing 
business with such an agent, feeling 
that he would give better attention 
to his business. Some mill men, I 
believe, do not realize this fact, and 
in most instances do not give the 
proper co-operation handling 
claims which arise. On the other 
hand, you have probably had unjus- 
tifled claims, even where you felt 
that you had given full co-operation 
to the selling agent and to the cus- 
tomer, and in such instances it is al- 
ways best to see the yarn yourself 


differences will 
not arise. Some mills, I believe, 
overlook the fact that every cus- 
tomer is really their customer, as 
well as the customer of the selling 
agent, and it is important to the 
mills to keep the customer satis- 
fled, not only with proper yarns, but 
with necessary co-operation. 

Delivery in accordance with the 
terms of the contract is essential 
and important, as a customer buys 
yarn in certain quantities to take 
care of his production, and if the 
yarn does not arrive, you, as mill 
men, can easily see what trouble he 
is up against. You experience the 
same trouble in handling your cot- 
ton and realize what a useless ex- 
pense it is to shut down your plant 
simply for the lack of cotton. You 
demand delivery of your cotton and 
a yarn customer demands delivery 
of his yarn, and in many instances 
feels it necessary to buy against a 
delinquent contract, to keep from 
shutting down, and it is here that 
some disputes occur. It is of small 
interest to the customer as to why 
the contract is delinquent, as the 
customer wants yarn and does not 
feel that his plant should shut down 
simply because you are having trou- 
ble at your plants, regardless of 
where this trouble lies. In many 
instances, on an advancing market, 
you might have over-sold your pro- 
duction, thinking you might make 
a little more; and in other instanees 
you have fallen down on deliveries 
through various causes, over which 
you have no control. But regardless 
of why the delinquencies, you 
should feel the necessity of speed- 
ing production to live up to your 
contracts. If all contracts were de- 
livered on time, a lot of trouble for 
the selling agents and customers 
would be eliminated, and it would 
promote a better feeling and more 
co-operation between customer, sell- 
ing agent, and mill. 


So far, I have covered the yarn 
question in general, but now I will 
place before you in detail a few of 
the complaints which we receive 
quite often from manufacturing de- 
fects.in the yarn. Many of you are 
making ball and chain warps, which 
form of put up causes quite a lot- 
of trouble, mostly from carelessness. 
Doubtless, some of you do not real- 
ize that the warps you make are 
mixed at the customer's plant with 
five or six other warps from other 
mills, which warps may be silk, cot- 
ton, or woolen, and much more ex- 
pensive yarn than yours, If your 
warps are made short, then it is nec- 
essary for the customer to cut off 
the same shortage from all the 
warps mixed with yours, which, as 
you can see, is a big loss to him, and 
customer cannot determine length 
of warp until it is placed in process. 
In addition to this, the customer has 
sold a piece of goods to be made a 
certain length, and your short warp 


orders where such 
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so the difference can be settled. The 
best answer to this is for each mill, 
selling agent and customer to do 
business only with those in whom 
they have confidence to handle their 


causes him to make short pieces 
which must be sold at a discount, 
and which causes a lot of trouble 
between him and his customer. If 
the warps are too long, you not only 
lose the extra yardage, but it seri- 
ously inconveniences the customer 
in trying to beam same, and han- 
dling the waste at the end of the 
beam. It is important to lease a 
warp properly as a poorly leased 
warp is not only expensive, but cuts 
down the customer's production. In 
many instances mills ship warps 
without the proper number of ends, 
which, of course, makes the warp 
useless {o a customer as a certain 
number of ends is required in his 
fabric. Another important § item 
right here, is to have your warps 
properly packed for shipment, to 
prevent the warps from becoming 
broken and damaged in transit; and 
a good method of packing warps is 
to have two thicknesses of both pa- 
per and burlap, and carefully sew 
the bales together to prevent open 
places where the warps will . get 
dirty and torn. When.a warp is 
made wrong for any reason, it 
should be reported to the selling 
agent, asking that arrangements be 
made with the customer to accept 
same if possible, and if the warp is 
accepted, it should be plainly mark- 
ed with a ticket fixing in detail the 
exact trouble with the warp, so the 
customer may handle same. Some 
mills have shipped bad warps along 
with good warps and have thereby 
caused trouble. Rolled warps are 
also objectionable to the customer 
as it places an uneven pull on the 
yarn, and it is very hard to beam. 
You can easily eliminate this trou- 
ble on your warper. Recently some 
trouble has been experienced with 
ball warps being wound too loosely 
on the shell, as in transit the ends 
sluff off and become tangled around 
the end of the shell, where it will 
not fit in the customer's machines. 
Ball warps should be wound with 
enough tension to prevent this. We 
have found it a good idea to place a 
light veneer head on each end of the 
shell inside of the packing and. this 
holds the yarn in place. 


With tubes, we have had serious 
trouble from yarn overrunning the 
ends in winding, which causes the 
ends to break down in beaming. 
Also, many tubes are too loosely 
wound and from handling in transit, 
the ends bulge and extend over the 
ends of the paper tube, so that the 
yarn becomes chafed when placed 
in a creel for beaming. If you are 
winding two end tubes, care should 
be taken to see that the two ends 
run parallel without lapping and 
that when a knot is tied, it is tied 
only in the single end and that both 
ends are not tied together. Such 
yarn is run in braiding machines by 
the insulated wire customers and 
will stop the machines if the two 
ends are tied together. Skeins 
should be made as_ specified for 
weight, and it is especially impor- 
tant for the lace trade to have the 
skeins the proper weight. Trouble 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Prestige Grows 


Ageing Machines 
Bleaching Machines 
Drying Machines 
Singeing Machines 
Mercerizing Ranges 


One of the hundred 


‘reasons for the pres- 


tige of Butterworth 


Finishing Machinery 


is that it has had a 
century to grow in. 
The other ninety- 
nine are Butterworth 
quality. 


The Butterworth Line Includes: 


Hydraulic Presses 
Dyeing Machines 
Soaping Machines 
Tentering Machines 


Mangles (all kinds) 
Calenders (all kinds) 
Color Kettles 

Cell Dryers 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE 
Turk’s Head Building 


Canadian Representative 
W. J. WESTAWAY CoO. 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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Welcome 


By Rogers W. Davis, of Charlotte.) 

fam proud of being called on to 
welcome you to Charlotte. I speak 
as the representative of the textile 
interests of Charlotte, and believe 
that I may spak for all the people 
and interests of Charlotte, and say 
that we welcome you most heartily. 
It is our wish to do everything we 
can to make your stay with us com- 
fortable and happy and to make 
vour meeting successful and profit- 
able. 

It seems fitting 
vour association 


that meetings of 
shoudl be: held in 
Charlotte. Your association was or- 
ganized here, as the result of an in- 
spiration of a Charlotte man. 

It seems especially fitting that any 
important gathering of textile men 
should meet in Charlotte. Some oth- 
er cities may claim to be the “tex- 
tile center of the South,’ and blazon 
it forth on every automobile. We 
will not quarrel with them over 
thal, but we do know that Charlotte 
was the ‘textile center of the 
South ae we believe that we have 
not any of our prestige. When 
we have such a seltarina of mill 
men come here, we at least can feel 
among ourselves that we are the 
textile center. 

Charlotte 
tile center 
have 
many 
cities, 


pioneel 


lost 


not 


was the first 
of the South. 
had as many 
spindles as 
but 


great 
It may 
mills, nor as 
other Southern 
it was recognized as the 
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place to go if one wanted to build a 
cotton mill, whether to be built in 
North Carolina or in Texas. Char- 
lotte was the home of the first great 
cotton mill machinery agency in the 
South. the home of the first big mill 
supply house, of the first big mill 
engineer. The man with the bee in 
his bonnet to build a cotton mill 
came as naturally to Charlotte as a 
duck goes to water... Here he could 
get his mill plans, the brains put on 
paper, which would turn an old 
broom straw field into a thriving 
manufacturing community. Here 
he could get his spindles and his 
looms, his engines and boilers, his 
generators and motors, his shafting 
and belting, his bobbins and cans. 
He could come to Charlotte and con- 
tract for a complete plant, which 
would turn his raw cotton imto fin- 
ished goods, and he could find a con- 
tractor who would build the plant 
and turn it over to him producing 
the goods. 


And our 
have in 


facilities for doing this 
the meantime increased 
many fold, thanks to the energy and 
industry, the confidence and patron- 
age, of you good fellows of the cot- 
ton mills. We are here to serve you 
and we propose to keep everlasting- 
ly at it. 

We are very glad that you could 


be here at this time to see the 
Carolina Exposition. We believe 
that vou will be proud of it as a 


Carolina and as a Southern enter- 
prise. We believe you will find it 
interesting and instructive and that 
you will enjoy its sights and its mu- 
sic. 

If seems that this Carolina Expo- 
sition must have a deeper meaning: 
First, it is a recognition of interde- 
pendence of communities, of two 
great states, of towns, of individual 
citizens. 

Second. it is the effort of a great 
community trying to find itself, a 
community of two great states try- 
ing to strike a balance of its ac- 
counts, to balance its assets against 
its habilities. 

On the credit side of its ledger are 
wonderful natural resources, an en- 
ergy that is typified by our great 
electric power, a thrift that will put 
to blush a canny Scotchman, and a 
type of citizenship, pure blooded, 
that is equal to any on earth. 

On the other side of the ledger is 
disorganization and demoralization 
due to the four years of terrible de- 
struction and wastage of the war. 
The destruction and waste ts some- 
thing positive, definite, something 
that can be counted. The = shell 
which exploded on the battlefield 
was steel and powder, made up of 
invested money and human labor. 
Its cost could be figured in dollars 
and cents. When it exploded it was 
gone, absolutely gone. And _ there 
were millions and milions of them 
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fired. If you coud ony see the torn 
up fields and destroyed towns of 
Franc,e you could get some little 
idea of this awful wastage of capital 
and labor. There were millions and 
millions of yards of cloth complete- 
ly destroyed—gone, cloth which was 
the product of your money, and 
your energy, and your toil—do you 
get that! 

This Carolina ledger which must 
be balanced is your ledger as much 
as mine, whether you are from 
Texas or Georgia. Each individual 
one of us must balance a ledger. 

Right now it seems that the debit 
side far outbalances the credit side, 
but there is a perceptible brighten- 
ing. The only thing which can bal- 
ance the ledger is production, the 
creation of something by energy and 
effort and toil that will replace that 
which has been irretrievably de- 
stroved. 

There is a great tendency on the 
part of us all to “pass the buck,” to 
say it’s the fault of the war, or the 
fault of the government, or some- 
thing else, and to sit back and let 
some one else fix it. We say the 
government got us into the war, the 
government must get us out. The 
government must help the farmer 
and the manufacturer and the rail- 
roads. 

But the government can't 
something out of nothing. 

(Continued on Page 41.) 
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ALLIJ-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


District Offices in all Principal Cities 


An installation of 
Allis-Chalmers 
Loom Motors 
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Southern 
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Mill 
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HUNTER 


Manufacturing & Commission Company 


58-60 Worth Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


World-wide Distributor of 


COTTON FABRICS 


Selling Agent For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


FABRICS FOR HOME AND EXPORT 


Domestic Branch Offices 


Boston Chicago San Francisco. - 
Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles 
Baltimore Cleveland Greensboro 
Kansas City 
Foreign Branch Offices 

Buenos Aires, Argentine Curacao, D. W. I. 
San Juan, Porto Rico Mexico City, Mexico Barranquilla, Colombia 
Santiago, Chile Guatemala City, Guatemala Caracas, Venezuela 


Manila, P. |. ~ Havana, Cuba 
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Response to Address of Welcome. 


(‘By H. K. Hallett, of Camden, 8. C.) 

Being asked to speak at this meet- 
ing with such men as Rogers W, Da- 
vis and others on the program |! 
feel very much as the gentleman 
who spoke at a Rotary luncheon in 
Augusta where Dr. Ashby Jones was 
the guest of honor. He said: 

“IT am in ‘status quo.’ 


“Up in some State, maybe it was 
North Carolina, far in the back- 
woods they lynched a man during 
the night,—hanged him to the limb 
of a tree. Underneath the lifeless 
body they fixed a piece of paper on 
which was written ‘in status quo,’ 

When the people learned next 
morning of the lynching and gath- 
ered to view the victim, they saw 
the written words. They were not 
educated people, and they wondered 
what the writing on the placard 
meant. Finally, they sent for an 
aged neighbor, who in times far past 
had been a school teacher. It's been 
a long time since I been teaching 
and it’s been a long time since I seen 
Latin; the old man carefully said. 
“But the best way I can figure out 
that writing means that that man a 
hanging there is in a h—l of a fix.” 

You can now easily see why I am 
most assuredly put “in status quo.” 

On behalf of the Southern Textile 
Association it gives me great pleas- 
ure, Mr. Davis, to accept your cor- 
dial and courteous welcome to the 
progressive city of Charlotte. Twen- 
ty-five years ago within a radius of 
one hundred miles there. was less 
than 150 cotton mills, today it is the 
center of a manufacturing territory, 
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with 737 mills operating ten million 
spindles. This increase in which we 
are vitally interest, namely textiles, 
has caused it to be one of the great- 
est centers of the South for textile 
machinery and equipment: also it is 
the home of presidents of twenty- 
eight mills. It is the eenter of the 
largest hydro-electric development 
in the United States as to total horse 
power developed, and in immediate 
prospect of development, totalling 
nearly six hundred thousand. So if 
is safe to predict that the territory 
surrounding Charlotte will become 
one of the greatest industrial cen- 
ters in the South. 

I spoke a moment ago about our 
courteous welcome; let me illustrate 
by an example what I mean by 
courtesy: Following inspection the 
commanding officer of a negro regi- 
ment was making a speech to his 
men in which he warned them that 
while courtesy is necessary at all 
times, one should always use tact in 
one’s relation with other people. 

Talking together afterward, two 
of the colored soldiers were discuss- 
ing the difference between courtesy 
and tact. 

“Well,” said one, “Ah can’t 'splain 
the difference but Ah knows. Fo 
de wah Ah was a plumber and one 
day a lady calls me on de phone and 
sez: ‘Hurry right down heah, the 
baftub done sprung a leak, and 
down Ah rushes. Ah busts right in 
the front do’ and up the back stairs 
into the baft-room, and boy, there 
was a lady in the tub. And Ah just 
speaks right up, sez Ah, ‘Good Maw- 
nin’, SIR! Now that there ‘good 
mawnin’ was courtesy, but the ‘sir’ 


Was tact.” 

Let me speak a few words about 
the Southern Textile Association. 
This Association has attained more 
practical results than any other as- 
sociation of its kind, due, perhaps, 
to the sectional meetings as much 
as any other one thing, the idea of 
which was conceived and put into 
practice by Gordon Cobb and ably 
continued by his successors. 

The potential benefit that this as- 
sociation can be to its members and 
to the textile industry of the South 
is unlimited. Because its member- 
ship is made up primarily of over- 
seers and superintendents, men who 
are in close contact with the manu- 
facturing and human factors of the 
industry. 

There comes to my mind four 
points which might be taken as a 
basis of future study by this orgaa- 
ization. 

First: We should keep up and 
expand the work of the sectional 
meetings, gathering more facts for 
the basis of research and manufac- 
turing. Who are better fitted than 
the members of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association to become pioneers 
in the discovery of new methods of 
operation by the time studies and 
new ideas of machinery for the bet- 
terment of the textile industry. 
Frederick Taylor found a better 
way to lay brick, increasing the ef- 
ficiency of the bricklayer as well 
as his pay. The principles involved 
were unfortunately called “Scien- 
tific Management,” there would have 
been less prejudice if it could have 
been called “Common Sense Man- 
agement,” because after all isn’t ef- 
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ficiency applied common sense, or 
simply the science of discovering 
how to do things more easily and 
accurately. There is never any 
work being done, which if studied 
couldn't be done better. 

At our last meeting in Atlanta Mr. 
W. R. C. Smith mentioned the sur- 
veys which were being made cover- 
ing eight or nine of the basic indus- 
tries of the country. Since this 
meeting a report has been issued by 
W. R. Bassett, of Miller, Franklin & 
Bassett Company concerning 
“Waste” textiles, in which he ap- 
proximates the efficiency of this 
vast business as only 40 per cent. By 
“Waste” in this report is meant, “A 
failure to gain the largest possible 
productive return from that which 
we have, or from that which by the 
exercise of reason and intelligence 
we should or could provide.” There 
ar certain features of this report, 
for instance, the lack of stability in 
the general structure, such as mar- 
keting, price fluctuations,  etc., 
which we will pass over, but, gentle- 
men, one of the most. effective 
methods of reducing waste in our 
mills is, as I have previously stated, 
by time studies of operative meth- 
ods’ and constant research in the 
machinery and raw material used in 
the industry. 

The Textile Foundation, which, 
most unfortunately, is still in the 
embrvonic state, may be the solu- 
tion towards the reduction of waste 
in textiles. England today is ahead 
of us in the matter of research over 
90 per cent of all mills in Great 
Britain have subscribed to the Brit- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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20 Years Experience and Reasonable Charges 
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We make a specialty of Blow Pipe, Suction Systems and Dust 


Safety Guards, Spinning Frame Cylinders and 
Slasher Hoods. 


We Build or Repair “Anything In Sheet Metal’ 


STRANGE BRADY 


Roofing Contractors and Sheet Metal Workers 
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The following is a list of those 
who attended the meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association in 
Charlotte last week: 


Aldrich, A. P., Jr., Genl. Mer., Ald- 
rich Machine Works, Green- 
wood, 8S. C. 

Alexander, M. O., Supt., Woodside 
Cotton Mills, Greenville, 8S. C. 
Allison, C. W., Mer., General Equip- 
ment Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Anderson, Geo. H., Mer., Victor-Mon- 

aghan Mill, Greer, 8. C. 

Arnold, L. L., Editor, Cotton, Atlanta, 
(ra. 

Ashmore, C. J., Asst. Supt., Alta- 
vista Cotton Mill, Altavista, Va. 

Austin, J. L., Salesman, Gulf Refin- 
ing Co. Charlotte, N. C. 

Arrant, J. L., Supt., Charlotte Leath- 
er Belting Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Baber, E. E., Bookkeeper, F. W. Poe 
Mfg. Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Badger, J. N. Supt., Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Bahan, Geo. F., Salesman, Emmons 


Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 
Barnes, E. T., Overseer Spinning, 


Wateree Mills, Camden, 8. C. 
Barnett, J. D.. Overseer, Consolidat- 
ed Textile Corp. Shelby, N. C. 
Batson, Louis P. Salesman, The 
Walraven & Shambow Shuttle 

Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Bell, F. G., Jr., Sales Engineer, 

Bigham, R. §., Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Parks-Cramer  Co., 
N.C. 

Black, A. F., Salesman, E. IL. du Pont 
de Nemours Co. Charlotte, N. C. 

Black, J. M. Salesman, Charlotte 
Leather Belting Co., Greenville, 
8. C. 

Blume, T. F., Overseer Carding, Nor- 
cott Mill, Concord, N. C. 

Bowen, B. M., Supt. Salisbury Cot- 
ton Mill, Salisbury, N: C. 

Boyd, H. H., Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
Charlotte, N. C, 

Boyd, W. C., Salesman, Paper Prod- 
ucts Co., Cedartown, Ga. 

Bridges, I. W., Overseer Carding, Rex 
Spinning Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Brigman, C, C., Genl. Overseer Spin- 
ning, Lancaster Cotton Mill, 
Lancaster, 8S. C. 

Brooks, Fred P., Selling Agent, Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 
Broom, J. F., Asst. Supt. Riverside 
Brown, Chas. H., Rockingham, N. C. 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 
Brown, J. G., Overseer Weaving, 
Bunton, L. O., Supt. Standard Cot- 

ton Mills, Monroe, N. C. 
Lancaster, C. 

Burdett, Ira M., Master Mechanic, 
Monarch Mills, Lockhart, 8S. C. 

Burgess, Arthur H., Winnsboro Mills, 
Winnsboro, 8. C. 

Burgess, J. W., Overseer Carding, 
Belton Mills, Belton, 8. C. 
Campbell, C. D. Chadwick Mill, 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Cannon, L. S., Genl. Overseer Weav- 
ing Rosemary Mfg. Co. Rose- 
mary, N. C. 

Carter, H. F., Salesman Blackwood 

Candel, Frederick L. Service Mner., 
Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, 
S. C. 

Coal and Coke, Co., Spartanburg, 
C. 
Cannon, J. M., Simpsonville Cotton 


Charlotte, 
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AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


Mill, Simpsonville, 8S. C. 

Carter, J. P., Supt., Clinton Cotton 
Mills, Clinton, 8. C. 

Cates, J. W., Supt., Edenton Cotton 
Mills, Edenton, N. C. 

Champion, L. R., Carder, Alexander 
Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. C. 
Chandler, L. L. Spinner, Judson 

Mills, Greenville, 8. C. 
Cheswell, W. E., Sou. Mer., Sterling 
Ring Traveler Co. Fall River, 
Mass. 
Chureh, M. L., Sou. Rep., Catlin & 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Clark David Editor Southern Textile 
Chase, J. T., National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Bulletin Charlotte, N. C. 
Clark, John W., Supt., Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., West Durham, N. C. 
Clark, Thorne, Treas., Anderson 
Mills, Ine., Lincolnton, N. C. 
Clark, P. F., Overseer Carding, Ware 


Shoals Mfg. Co. Ware Shoals, 
8. 
Cobb, F. Gordon, Genl. Supt., Lan- 


caster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 
C. 

Cochrane, Fred R., Salesman, Char- 
lotte Leather Belting Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Coker, D. R:, Pres., Coker Cotton Co., 
Hartsville, S. 

Collins, R. C.. Overseer 
Clinton Cotton Mills, 
¢. 

Conner, J. B., Overseer, Rex Spin- 
ning Co. Gastonia. N. C. 


Spinning, 
Clinton, 


Cothran, J. 8. Rep., Link-Belt Co., 
Cox, J. M. Overseer Carding, John- 


ston Mfg. North Charlotte, 
N...G. 

Charlotte, N. C, 

Crolley, M. A. Overseer Carding, 
Darlington Mfg. Co., Darlington, 
Ss. C. 

Culbreth, L. M., Supt., Corley Mills, 
Cumberland, N: C. 

Curry, L. T., Genl. Overseer Weav- 
ing, Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lan- 
caster, C. 

Davis, J: T., Overseer 
Gaffney, 8S. C. 

Davis, W. F., Supt., Brandon Mills, 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Davis, Rogers W., Sou. Agt., Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 
Dawson, C. C., Mays Mill, Cramerton, 

Derrick, 0. L., Lexington, 8S. C. 
Detwiler, Harvey A., Salesman, Val- 
voline Oil Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Dillard, Robt. D.. Cloth Room Fore- 


Weaving, 


man, Wateree Mills, Camden. 


Dilling, Marshall, Supt., A. M. Smyre 
Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Dixon, A. M., Supt. Trenton Cotton 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Dorn, J. L., Supt., Oconee Mills Co., 

. Westminster, 8. C. 

Dover, J. R., Jr.. Mner., Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Shelby, N. C. 
Edwards, J. O., Genl. Overseer Card- 
ing, Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lan- 

easter, S. C. 


Einstein, Max. Sou. Rep. New 
Brunswick Chemical Co. New- 


ark, N. J. 
Englehart, C. P., Salesman, Charlotte 
Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 
Escott, Albert, Editor, Cotton Mill 
News, Charlotte, N. C. 
(Continued on Page 22.) 


Southern Gypsum Walls 


Attractive, Sound 
Vermin-Proof 


The best Interior Walls for Offices, Commu- 
nity Building or Cottages are secured by using 


Southern Gypsum Company Plasters. 


You can’t overestimate the importance of at- 
tractive, sound, Vermin Proof surfaces. Southern 
Gypsum walls have no cracks or crevices for in- 
sects or germs. 


Every one of the cotton mills listed below has 
used solid carloads of Southern Plasters. Many 
of them have bought in 500-ton lots. 


LIST OF TEXTILE MILL JOBS ON WHICH SOUTH.- 
ERN GYPSUM COMPANY PLASTER HAS 


BEEN USED. 
Buck Creek Cotton Siluria, Alabama 
Gainesville Cotton Milis.............. Gainesville, Georgia 
Pacolet Manufacturing Co.......... New Holland, Georgia 
Thomaston Cotton Milis.............. Thomaston, Georgia 
Crescent Wille... Belmont, N. C. 
Savona Manufacturing Co....:........... Charlotte, N. C. 
Cannon Manufacturing Co................6. Concord, N. C. 
Forest City, N. C. 
Proximity Cotton Milis............. *....G@reensboro, N. C. 
White Oak Cotton Mills......../....... Greensboro, N. C. 
Cannon Manufacturing Co............... Kannapolis, N. C. 
Kannapolis Cotton Milis...... ........ Kannapolis, N. C. 
Lexington, N. C. 
Monroe, N. C. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Rosemary Manufacturing Co............. Rosemary, N. C. 
Roxboro, N. C. 
Entwistie Manufacturing Co........... Rockingham, N. C. 
Poe Dee Cotton Millis.................. Rockingham, N. C. 
SE Salisbury, N. C. 
Erwin Cotton Mills.................6.. West Durham, N. C. 
Hanes Knitting Mills............... Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Chester, S. C. 
Clifton Manufacturing Co................. Converse, S. C. 
American Spinning Greenville, S. C. 
Victor-Monaghan Mille Greenville, S. C. 
Woodside Cotten Wile... Greenville, S. C. 
Great Falis, S. C. 
Pacolet Manufacturing Co.............s«65-. Pacolet, S. C. 
Piedmont Manufacturing Co.............. Piedmont, S. C. 
Aren@e Cotton Rock Hiil, S. C. 
Bue Buckle Cotton Mills................. Rock Hili, S. C. 
Wymoljo Cotton Rock Hill, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing Co........ Ware Shoals, S. C. 
Glen-Lowry Manufacturing Co........... Whitmire, S. C. 
Winnsboro, S. C. 
Woodruff Cotton Mills...............0ce0s Woodruff, S. C. 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Milis............«.. Fieldale, Va. 


Agents in every city in the South. Send for 
literature and prices to 


Southern Gypsum Co. 


INCORPORATED 


North Holston, Va. 
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LTextile Exhibits at “Made In Carolinas’ Exposition 


A large part of the Made-in-Caro- 
linas Exposition which is now being 
held in Charlotte was given over to 
the display of products of the tex- 
tile and allied industries. Among 
the exhibitors were a large number 
of cotton mills, supply houses and 
textile machinery manufacturers. 
Among these concerns were the fol- 
lowing exhibits: 

The Aragon, Arcade and Blue 
Buckle Mills, of Rock Hill, and the 
Baldwin Mills. Chester, all of which 
are controlled by Alex Long, had a 
booth showing samples of print 
cloths, cord madras, poplins, oxford 
sheetings, bag cloths, yarn, indus- 
trial ginghams, and shirtings. J. R. 
Barron, Jr.. of Rock Hill, was in 
charge. 

The Highland Park Mills, of Char- 
lotte, had a loom in operation in 
their booth, demonstrating the man- 
ufacture of ginghams. 

The Victoria Mills .of Rock Hill, 
manufacturers of ginghams and col- 
ored prints, showed samples of their 
various lines. 

The Mavo Mills, Mayodan, and the 
Arista and Washington Mills, Win- 
ston-Salem, had a very attractively 
arranged booth showing men's and 
boys’ knit underwear, sheetings and 
dress roods. 

The booth of the Southern Spindle 
and Fiver Co. in charge of W. H. 
Monty, showed the various.products 
manufactured al the company’s 
plant at Charlotte, including spin- 
dies, and flyer pressers, and other 
products. 


The P. H. Hanes Knitting Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. CC. have a 
very attractive and elaborate booth, 
showing the full line of men’s and 
boys’ underwear manufactured by 
them. D.S. Reid, Jr., was in charge 
of this exhibit. 

The Roberdel Manufacturing Co., 
Leak, Wall and McRae Mills and the 
Pee Dee Manufacturing Co., all of 
Rockingham, N. C., have a well ar- 
ranged display of tickings, ginghams 
and plaids made by these mills. 

The Maline Mills, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., showed a very complete line 
of knit goods, including underwear. 
hosiery, knitted skirts and slips for 
ladies and misses. VY. O. Boden- 
heimer was incharge. 

The Chatham Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Elkin, N. C., had an elabo- 
rate display of blankets, showing a 
wide variety of patterns and colors. 
C. C. Poindexter, of Winston-Salem, 
was in charge of this booth. 

The Charlotte Manufacturing Co., 
manufacturers of card clothing, had 
on exhibit samples of their card 
clothing and reeds. J. S. Grierson, 
sales manager, and Frank Justice, 
plant foreman, were in charge. 

The Textile Industrial Institute of 
Spartanburg, manufacturers of 
“Character Cloth” had a very pretty 
display of these goods, which at- 
tracted unusual attention. The 
Geoghegan Shirting Co. of Reids- 
ville. N. C., jointly showing with the 
institute, showed a complete line of 
men’s dress shirts. 

The Waldensian 


Hosiery Mills, 


Waldensian Swiss Embroidery Co., 
and Pauline Hosiery Mills, all of 
Valdese, N. C.. showed a eomplete 
line of goods made at these plants. 

The Pauline, Margrace and Pa- 
tricia Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., 
showed a line of damask, table 
cloths and napkins, there being 
damask from the Pauline, novelite 
spreads from the Margrace and 
“nikpan” napkins from the Patricia 
Mills. P. A. Neisler, of Kings Moun- 
lain, was in charge. 

The Phenix Mills, also of Kings 
Mountain, showed samples of their 
well-known line of drills. 

The Coker Machinery Co., of Gas- 
tonia, manufacturers of textile ma- 
chinery, had several machines in op- 
eration, including a reel, beam warp- 
er and other products of their plant, 

The Park-Cramer Co., Charlotte, 
exhibited Cramer and Parko humidi- 
fiers and also a water motor that 
can be substituted for the electric 
motor for operating the humidifier 
heads. 

The Statesville Cotton Mills, 
Statesville, N. C.. showed a large 
number of samples of their colored 
yarns, ropes and twines. 

The D. and M. Company, Char- 
lotte, showed sizing of their sizing 
compounds and also specimens of 
eoods that had been finished with 
the products of this company. 

The exhibit from the mills at 
Spindale, N. C., ineluded combed 
yarns, ginghams, hosiery and other 
products manufactured by these 
mills which include the Spindale, 


Fordson 


The Fordson tractor is not only a great piece of farming equipment, 


but it is also being used extensively by manufacturers. 
plain the varied uses of the Fordson tractor. 


Blalock Motor Company 
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Stonecutter, the Elmore Co., Pars- 
ley and Tanner and the Spencer 
Mills. 

A very extensive line of hosiery 
was shown by the Shoaf-Sink Hos- 
iery Mills, of Lexington, N. CC. Mrs. 
G. H. Welbourne being in charge. 

The American Yarn and Process- 
ing Co. of Mt. Holly, had a very 
complete showing of the yarns made 
at the various plants of the com- 
pany and also products of their fin- 
ishing plant. 

The Jordan Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturers of bobbins, 
which has its main plant at Monti- 
cello, Ga. and a branch plant at 
Toecane, N. C., had a very attrac- 
tively arranged exhibit of their line 
of bobbins, skewers, clear rolls, 
and cop butts. A. D. Roper, man- 
ager and member of the firm, was in 
charge of the exhibit. The bobbins 
were of a beautiful quality, made 
from the best maple obtainable. The 
company, which is 22 years old, has 
uilt up a very substantial business 
with the Southern mills. A rapidly 
growing business with the Carolina 
Mills has made it necessary to en- 
large the plant at Toecane from time 
to time, and the company is prepar- 
ed to give mills in this section un- 
usually good service in shipping 


bobbin orders. The exhibit, which 
showed the wood in all stages of 
manufacture from the raw material 
to the finished product, attracted a 
great deal of attention and the many 
members of the Southern Textile 
Continued on Page 33.) 
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Some Exhibits To Be Seen At The Textile Products Show 


Officials in charge of the Textile 
Products Show, to be held in Green- 


ville, S. C., October 6 to 12, announce 
that indications point to a very suc- 
cessful show in every way. The list 
of exhibitors is rapidly increased 
from day to day and many additions 
will be made to the list as previ- 


ously reported. 

Brief descriptions of a number of 
the exhibits to be shown are given 
below: 

Union Bleaching and Finishing Co. 

The exhibit of. the Union Bleach- 
ing and Finishing Company, Green- 
ville, will consist of pieces of finish- 
ed goods covering about the entire 
range of finishes they put through, 
such for instance as muslin, cam- 
bric, nainsook, longcloth, percale, 
jeans, middy twills, drills, embroid- 
eries, imitation linen, Osnaburgs, 
shrunks, repp, gabardines, ducks, 
drill and twill pocketings and fast 
colored yarn shirtings. 

The American Fabrics Company. 

The exhibit of the American Fab- 
rics Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
will include their finest patterns of 
Cluny, Point Venice, Torchons and 
Filet laces suitable for blouses, 
dresses, underwear and table linen, 
as well as the heavier laces used in 
trimming curtains and various 
household linens. 

They will also show allover lace 
bed spreads with bolster covers to 
match in four new, and they con- 
sider, particularly beautiful designs. 

In conjunction with their laces 
will be shown their embroidery edg- 


401 Broadway 


We now carry N()N- 


ings and featherstitch braids. Three 
or four children’s dresses finished 
with edging and braid, smart models 
of children’s underwear, one or two 
aprons, and one or two other arti- 
cles, demonstrating the extensive 
possibilities of their product will 
also form a part of the exhibit. 

Pelzer Manufacturing Company. 

The Pelzer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Pelzer, 8. C.. will exhibit at 
the Textile Products Show a full 
line of their cloths in the gray, also 
as finished, imeluding their bed 
sheets, etc. They will also have a 
full line of export bales marked for 
the different countries to which 
they ship goods, such as Aden, Bom- 
bay, Zanzibar, Constantinople, Galli- 
poli, Shanghai, Manila, and different 
parts of South America. 

Franklin Process Company. 

The exhibit of the Franklin Pro- 
cess Company, Providence, will con- 
sist of yarns dyed by the Franklin 
method, and cloth woven from these 
varns. They will also show color 
cards and various literature describ- 
ing the process, and showing what 
colors they are in a position to sup- 
ply to the trade, particularly in the 
so-called fast to bleaching colors. 

The Erlanger Cotton Mills Co. 

The display to be put on by the 
Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N. €., at 
Textile Products Show will consist 
of fabrics as manufactured by the 
Erlanger Cotton Mills Company and 
finished by the North Carolina Fin- 
ishing Company, as well as display 
BR. V. D. union suits and two piece 
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garments. 

They have taken two spaces on 
the main floor and our exhibit will 
be arranged in most attractive form, 
absolutely up to the high standard 
of this show. 

Williamston Mills. 

The exhibit of the Williamston 
Mills, Williamston, 8. C., at the Tex- 
tile Products Show at Greenville 
will consist of samples of our finish- 
ed product, 39-inch, 68x72, 4.75 yard 
cloths. 

Blue Buckle Cotton Mills. 

The agents of the Blue Buckle 
Mills, Rock Hill, the Ridley Watts & 
Company of New York, will have a 
space reserved at the Textile Prod- 
ucts Show for the mills which they 
represent. The Blue Buckle Cotton 
Mills will be represented in this list 
and a full line of the Celebrated “In- 
dustrial Denims” will be on display 
there. 

Pacific Mills. 


Pacific Mills, Columbia, 8S. C., ex- 
peet to have an exhibit of some of 


their cloth, such as Serpentine 
Crepe, Duretta Cloth, Hampton 
Suiting, Palico Cloth, Pacific Mills 


Percale, and probably some of the 
unfinished cloth. . 
Textile Industrial Institute. 
The Textile Industrial Institute. 
Spartanburg, 8. C., will show a full 
line of Character Cloth ginghams 
and shirtings, with probably some 


finished garments made of this ma- 


feral. 
The Leaksville Woolen Mills. 
The exhibit of the Leaksville 
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L. W. Thomason, Sou. Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Woolen Mills, Charlotte, will be 
made up of slasher, roller and clear- 
er, cloths, and blankets. 

Georgia Cotton Mills. 

The Georgia Cotton Mills, Griffin, 
Ga., expects to exhibit about 30 
styles of turkish towels, including 
red and blue borders, also several 
styles of huck towels; “Red Dia- 
mond” diaper both in 10-yard pieces, 
and in the cut and hemmed ready 
for use; fancy dress goods of vari- 
ous patterns; all of the above will 
be finished at their own. bleachery. 

Dunean Mills. 

The exhibit of the Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, will be made up of fin- 
ished goods displaying lawns, voiles, 
shirtings, cotton and silk mixtures 
and tissues. 

Edisto Mills. 
Edisto Mills, Greenville, expect to 


show. “Huko” products. A _ special 
feature of the exhibit will be the 
line of Edisto Artex pillow cases, 


which they are now distributing in 


the South and which the Liberty 
Textile Corporation of 16 Thomas 


street, New York is selling for them 
in the East. 
Watts Mills. 


The exhibit of the Watts Mills, 
Laurens, S. C., will be entirely of 
novelty fancy goods which § they 


manufacture, these goods being ex- 
Cone Export and Commission Co. 
The display of the Cone Export & 

Commission Co., Greensboro, N. C., 

will consist of a representation of 


the various lines they handle, being 
(Continued on Page 32.) 
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Pioneer 
with the Pioneer 


—and be the first 
to reach the goal 


The textile industry, as a whole, has 
been among the first to emerge from the 
passing era of business depression. 
Trade conditions, together with efficient 
engineering and management, have all 
contributed to this condition. 


Now, new probems of management 
must be solved. New operating con- 
ditions must be met. New standards of 
production must be established to meet 
new methods of merchandising. 


And under these new conditions 
Lockwood-Greene experience and 
Lockwood-Greene service assume a new 
importance. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. have been 
meeting “new” conditions for nearly 
ninety years. They are meeting new 
conditions today. 


Questions of finance, questions of 
management, questions of production, 
business problems, building problems, 
engineering problems—all are being 
met, solved, and answered. 


Lockwood-Greene service is a flexible 
thing ready to be applied to many calls, 
differing widely in their requirements. 
In meeting and solving the problems of 
today—and tomorrow, the experience 
and service of Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
are at your call. 


Take advantage of them. Pioneer 
with the pioneer—and be the first to 
reach the goal. 
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Among Those Present at Charlotte. 
(Continued from Page 19.) 
Etters, K. C., Supt., Baldwin Cotton 
Millis, Chester, 8S. C. 

Failor, Walter M., Charlotte, N. C. 

Fairbanks, E. A., Salesman, Provi- 
dence Drysalter Co., Providence, 
R, I. 

Fallin, C. T., Louise Mill, Charlotte, 
N. C. 
Federline, J. R., Spinner, 
Mills, Belton, 8S. C. 
Federline, J. R., Jr., Overseer Spin- 
ning, Darlington Mfg. Co., Dar- 

Fennell, J. B. Overseer Weaving, 
Pacific Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 
lington, C. 

Ferrell, A. O., Asst. Supt. Savona 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C., 

Ferris, F. B. Pres. Charlotte Mfg. 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Fleming, Geo. E., Salesman, Garland 

Forrester, C. O.. Draftsman, Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., Charlotte, 
Co., Cleveland, O. 

Fox, John W., Southern Power Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Galloway, J. D., Overseer Weaving, 
Darlington Mfg. Co., Darlington, 
C. 

Gardner, F. B. Mnegr., General As- 
bestos & Rubber Co., Charleston, 


Belton 


Gayle, Walter W., Agt., Saco-Lowell 
Shops, Greenville, 8. C. 

Gewinner, John K., Sou. Mner., D. 
A. Lubricant Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Gibson, W. H., Supt., Brazos Valley 
Cotton Mills, West, Texas. 

Gilbert, L. R., Supt. Caraleigh Mills 
Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

Grant, R. T., Sou. Mner., 
Chemical Products Co. 
City, N. J. 

Graves, John L., Selling Agt., Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Greenville, S. C. 

Green, L. E., Salesman ,.Du Pont Co., 
Charlotte, N. 

Gregory, W. W., Overseer Cloth 
Room, Piedmont Mfg. Co., Pied- 
mont, S. C 

Grimes, M. A., Supt. 
Anderson, §. C. 

Grubb, J. R., Overseer Carding, Ab- 
beville Cotton Mills, Abbeville, 
C. 

Guillet, A. M., Pres., Dixie Spindle & 
Fiver Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Gunter, C. W., Mner., Coker Cotton 

Sales Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Hallett, H. K., Supt., Wateree Mills, 
Camden, C. 

Hamilton, A. M. Supt., Chesnee 
Mills, Chesnee, 8. C. 

Hamrick, G. C., Spinner, Alexander 
Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. C. 
Hamrick, W. P., Genl. Supt., Pacifie 

Mills, Columbia, C. 

Hand, J. E., Overseer Carding and 
Spinning G. H. Tilton & Sons, 
Savannah, Ga. 

Harris, Carl R., Asst. Overseer Spin- 
ning, Lancaster Cot. Mill, Lan- 
caster, S. C. 

Harris, Wm. H., V.-Prest., Liberty 
Textile Corp., 16 Thomas S&8t., 
New York. 

Harris, R. F., Supt. Lowell Cotton 
Mills, Lowell, N. C. 

Harriman, D. R., Jr., Salesman, Chas. 
R. Allen, Charleston, §S. C. 

Hemphill, C. M. Supt., Monaghan 
Mill, Greenville, 8. C. 

Henderson, T. H., Slasher Foreman, 
Monaghan Mill, Greenville, 8. C. 

Herd, R. W., Overseer Spinning, 
Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C, 


United 
Jersey 


Gluck Mills, 
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Hightower, T. A. Supt., Addison 
Mills, Edgefield, 8. C. 

Hodges, J. M., Jr., Holt-Williamson 
Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 
Holland, R. G., Weaver, Consolidated 
Textile Corp., Shelby, N. C. 
Hollis, L. P., Victor-Monaghan 
Hooper, L. G., Supt., Johnston Mfg. 
Co.. North Charlotte, N. C. 

Greenville, 8S. C. 

Horner, J. W., Salesman, Ashworth 
Bros., Atlanta, Ga. 

Houston, B. F., Salesman, Wm. C. 
Robinson & Son Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Howard, Edwin, Sou. Agt.. Mason 
Machine Works, Greenville, 

Hull, J. T., Kings Mountain, N. C. 

C. 

Hughes, C. T., Overseer of Weaving, 
Greenville, 8S. C. 

Iler, Alonzo, Mngr., L. R. Wattles & 
Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Ingle, W. D., Salesman, L. Sonneborn 
Sons, Inc., New York City. 
Isenhour, E. H., Sou. Agt., Ashworth 
Bros., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Jackson, Frederick, Rep., Universal 
Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Jackson, M. L., Jr., Supt., Clyde Cot- 

ton Mill, Newton, N. C. 

Jarrett, Arthur, Overseer of Weav- 
ing, Catherine Mills, Shelby, N. C. 

Johnson, W.. P., Overseer Weaving, 
Wateree Mills, Camden, §. C. 

Johnstone, Gordon A. Agt., Winns- 

boro Mills, Winnsboro, N. C. 

Jordan, J. T.. Supt. Mecklenburg 
Mills Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Kaneer, J. W., Supt., Highland Mill, 
High Point, N. C. 

Kennedy, W. A., Sou. Rep. ,Electro 
Bleaching Gas Co., New York. 
Knowles, E. P., Overseer Carding 
and Spinning, Consolidated Tex- 

tile Corp., Shelby, N. C. 

Lane, Ralph M., Sou. Rep., Audiffren 
Refrigerating Machine Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Lanier, D. W., Supt., Oxford Cotton 
Mills, Oxford, N. C. 

Laughridge, A. G., Salesman, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Lawson, W. D., Supt., Rhyne-Ander- 
son Mills, Troy, N. C. 

Lay, M. A., Supt., Lowell Cotton Mill, 
Lowell, N. C. 

League, D. W., Overseer Weaving, F. 
W. Poe Mfg. Co. Greenville, 

Ledwell, B. L., Supt., Yount Cotton 
Mill, Conover, N. C. 

Lockey, L. L., Supt., Easley Cotton 
Mill, Liberty, 8S. C. ) 


Lokey, G. H. Overseer Carding, 
Winnsboro Mill. Winnsboro, 
N. C. 


Lund, Geo. W., Charlotte Leather 

McGee, C. W., Chadwick-Hoskins Co.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

McCombs, J. V., Supt., Buffalo Mills, 
Union, C. 

Belting Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

McCracken, E. R., Arista Mills Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

McDaniel, O. R. Overseer Cloth 
Room, Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

McDonald, C. D., Supt., Norcott Mills 
Co., Concord, N. C. 

McFalls, J. A., Supt. Ranlo Mfg. Co., 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Martin W. A. Pay Master, Rhyne- 
Anderson Mills Co., Troy, N. C. 

Matthews, H. E., Sales Eng., Morse 
Chain Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Mauldin, R. M., Sou. Mer. J. Spencer 
Turner Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Miller, Wm. Asst. Supt. Corley 
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Mills, Cumberland N. C. 

Milmow, Albert, Mgr. Michael & 
Bivins, Gastonia, N. C. 

Montjoy, J. C.,, Supt., Victor-Mona- 
ghan Mill, Greer, 8S. C. 

Moore, T. B., Supt., Clover Mills Co., 
Clover, 8. €. 


Mullinax, J. W. Overseer Cloth 
Room, Chadwick- Hoskins Mill 
No. 2, Charlotte, N. C. 


Moody, H. F.., Supt.. 
Spartanburg. ©. 

Moore, J. R.. Alexander Mfg. Co., 
Forest City, N. C. 

Moreland, J. T., Mereland Sizing Co., 
Spartanburg, 8. €. 

Morris, H. E.. Salesman, Brown St. 
Onge Co., Providence R. IL. 


Drayton Mills, 


Morrow, Harry, Salesman, Joseph 
Svkes Bros. Charlotte, N. C 
Morton, T. R. Carder, Cabarrus 


Mills, Kannapolis, N. C. 


Moseley, H. W., Cloth Room, Ware 
Shoals Mfg. Co.. Ware Shoals, 


Ss. C. 
Mullen, T. W., Supt., Rosemary Mfg. 
Co.. Rosemary, N. C. 

New, A. G., Sales Agent, Wm. Sellers 
& Co., Inc. Greenville, 8S. C. 
Newton, H. A. Supt. Pacific Mills, 

Columbia, 8S. C. 
Nipper, J. W., Supt., Lexington Mfg. 
Norris, A. O., Supt., Barringer Mfg. 
Rockwell, N. ¢ 
Co., Lexington, 8. C. 


Oliphant, A. D., Sou. Mer., Textile 
World, Greenville, 8. C. 


Osteen, R. F.. Overseer Weaving, F. 
W. Poe Mfe., Greenville, S. C. 
Ousley, M., Sou. Rep., W. F. Fan- 
court & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Osborne, A., Lockwood, Greene & 

Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Oversby, J. R., Overseer of Weaving, 
Leak, Wall & McRae, Rocking- 
ham, 

Ouzts, J. W., Prop. 
Co., Marion, N. C, 

Piedmont, 8. C. 


Hunter Machine 


Mfg. Co., 

Queen, J. J.. Chadwick-Hoskins Sta. 
lotte, N. C 

Padgett, C. M., Overseer of Carding, 


Greer Plant, Greer, 8S. C. 
Palmer, John S&S. U. S. Gutta Percha 


Paint Co... Greenville, C. 
Patterson, G. P.. Engr., J. E. Sirrine 
& Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Paxton, John E., Overseer of Dyeing, 


Lexington Mfg. Co., Lexington, 
8.-C. 

Peaseley, Chas. D. Rept. National 
Ring Traveler Co. Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Parrott, C. W., P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co., Salem, N. C. 

Pettit, C. W., Overseer of Spinning, 
F. W. Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, 
S. C. 

Phillips, J. L., Traveling Rep., 
thern Textile Bulletin. 
Porter, Jas. V., Overseer of Spinning, 
Phillip, R. W., Associate Editor, Cot- 

ton, Atlanta, Ga. 
Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 
Ss. C. 


sou- 


Powers, Edw., Supt. Arista Mills, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Power, 8S. R., Supt., Broad River 
Mills, Blacksburg, 8. 

Pritchett, Geo. W., Sou. Mner., Morse 
Chain Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Pruitt, H. L.. Weaver, Piedmont 

Pennington, T. H., Overseer Weav- 
ing, Trion, Ga. 

Poole, R. W., Draper Corp., Atlanta, 


‘Continued on Page 30.) . 
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Atlantic Dyestuff Company 


Works: PORTSMOUTH and BURRAGE 
Main Office: BOSTON 
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the most 
reliable 
source of 
supply of 
the best 
Sulphur 
colors 
made in 
America 
is the 
chief aim 
of this 
Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 


What would happen if the boiler of a railway 
locomotive were made of fibre the thickness of 
that used in fuse casings”? 


That is just happens to fuses that are 
) not constructed to let the pressure of gases es- 
| cape quickly when there is a blowout. For 
| blowouts, especially if caused by short circuits, 
. frequently create a pressure higher than that 

carried by locomotives. 
| We have at last discovered a way to let the 
‘| pressure of blowouts escape before it has time 
| to do any damage to 


what 


Hh 


RENEWABLE 


“Union” Re- 
newable Fuses are 
now built with four 
safety valves on each 
end. 


These safety valves consist of small 
vents or holes in the metal washers, 
but without a hole in the leather 
washers. So you see, when a link 
blows the pressure lifts the leather 
washers enough for gases to escape, 
vet not sufficient to permit any 
flame to pass. 


Simple, isn’t it? So simple it’s a wonder 
no one ever thought of it before. Yet, 
thousands of fuses from being blown to atoms. 
“Union” Fuses have many other 
tures found in no others—features that make them 
the cheapest fuse on the market to use. 

“Union” 
able, 
ers. They are approved in the verv 
gree by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


valuable fea- 


~ 


it will save 


Fuses, both Renewable and Non-Renew- 
are for sale by all leading jobbers and deal- 
highest de- 


The “Union” saves more than 
ANY other renewable fuse. 


CHICAGO FUSE MFG. CO, 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of ~ 
Fuses Electrical Protecting Materiais ~ 
and Conduit Fittings 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Virginia Iron, Coal and 
Coke Company 


Miners, Manufacturers and Shippers of 


COAL AND COKE 


ANNUAL CAPACITY 2,000,000 TONS 


IMPERIAL 


Steam and Domestic Coal 


TOMS CREEK 


Gas, Steam and Domestic Coal 
Foundry and Furnace Coke 


Looney Creek 


Steam and Gas Coal 
Foundry and Furnace Coke 


General Offices: ROANOKE, VA. 
Address: J. F. HUNTER, General Sales Agent 


Wooden Packing 


These boxes are built of timber taken from 
our own lands, in four styles as shown; pre- 
sent a neat appearance, and are made to 
carry heavy leads. 


We Solicit a Trial Order 
N.C. Pine, 


White Pine, Poplar, Oak and Chestnut 


+ We also manufacture Kiln-Dried and Dressed Lum- 


ber. Mill Work—Ceiling, Flooring & Mouldings 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Drawer 330 HICKORY, N. C. 
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W. S. Thompson has resigned as 
master mechanic at the Winnsboro 
Cotton Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C. 


T. J. West now has charge of 
twisting at the Wadesboro (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills. 


John L. Harper has become over- 
seer of spinning at the Knoxville 
(Tenn.) Mills. 


Roy Walker is now overseer of 
spinning at the Grantville Hosiery 
Mills, Grantville, Ga. 


John Hallman has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Repub- 
lic Mills, Great Falls, 8. C. 


James Gibson has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Republic 
Mills, Great Falls, 5S. C. 


accepted the position of overseer of 
weaving al the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mill No. 3, Charlotte. 


Allen Stiles has become overseer 
of weaving and assistant superin- 
tendent of the Avondale Mills, Hum- 
boldt, Tenn. 


J. M. Cox, formerly of the River- 
side Mills. Danville, Va. is now 
overseer of carding at the Johnston 
Co., North Charlotte. 


L. H. Pritchard has accepted the 
pesition of master mechanic and en- 
gineer at the Winnsboro Mills, 
Winnsboro, 8. C. 


F. G. Parker, superintendent of 
the Prendergast Tenn.) Mills, is 
spending a portion of his vacation in 
Charlotte and visited us this week. 


J. P. MeGraw, of West Point, Ga. 
has become night overseer of weav- 
ing at the Lincolnton Mills, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 


James Oates has been promoted to 
overseer of weaving at the Phenix 
Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 

R. R. MeCraw, of Charlotte, has 


L. H. Kirkman has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Avon- 
dale Mills, Humboldt, Tenn. and ac- 
cepted a position at the Bemis Mills, 
Bemis, Tenn. 
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W. B. Shannon has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at Fidelity Mfg. 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., to accept posi- 
tion at Clemson College as assistant 
designor, and will also take course 
in designing. 


J. L. Donahoe has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in weaving at the Savona 
Mfg. Co., Charlotte, to accept a sim- 
ilar position with the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mill No. 1, of the same 
place. 


Turner Company. 

Sales of all counts of yarn have 
been few and far between the past 
week, due to the fact that prices 
have been advancd by spinners so 
suddenly and to such a high level 
as compared with prices some few 
weeks ago that the trade have made 
up their minds that the advance has 
been to sudden and consequently 
prices could not be held at the pres- 
ent level. Manufacturrs all admit 
that spinners are warranted in get- 
ting much higher prices for their 
yarn than formerly, but in most 
eases manufacturers are not able to 
understand or appreciate the under- 
lying conditions that have forced 
the cotton market upward recently, 
and not understanding these condi- 
tions, they believe that to a great 
extent the sudden rise in cotton is 
purely due to speculation on the 
part of bankers in the South, and 
that as soon as the bankers have re- 
alized on their holdings, they will 
fail to support the market, and that 
in consequence cotton will find a 
level between 15 cents and 18 cents. 
They think this condition will more 
likely come about due to the fact 
that business is not being transacted 
in the necessary volume to hold 
prices up, and unless there is a true 
and honest demand, they do not be- 
lieve that prices can be held at the 
present level for any great length of 
time. 

There is not as yet a really good 
demand for merchandise. Manufac- 
turers state that they are not ob- 
taining business, and that a good 
many of their customers have told 


perature control. 


quiring even temperature. 


Pretty Hot--Pretty Cold 


Such inaccuracy is to be expected when 
you depend on the human element for tem- 


Whenever there is a need for maintaining 
a definite, even temperature the Powers Au- 
tomatic Heat Regulator is your answer. For 
offices, shops, or any industrial process re- 
We have made 


a study of automatic heat control for over 

owers Regulator No. 
30 Cars. Our experience is at your com especially adapted to con- 
mand, without charge or obligation. trol of liquid tempera- 


984 Architects Bidg., New York 

2759 Greenview Ave., Chicago 

595 Boston Wharf Bidg., Boston 
Canadian Powers Regulator Co., Ltd., Toronto, 

Southern Representatives: 
Morrison, Horan & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


A Thermostat Bulb 


tures. For dyeing ma- 
chines, scouring bowls, 
washing machines, and 
other places where even 
temperature of a liquid 
is desired, it has no su- 
perior. Automatic. Re- 
liable. Pasily installed. 
Accurate. Try one 30 
days. If it doesn't prove 
a saving, send it back. 
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them that the lid has been clamped 
down tight on buyers by the Credit 
Department, as those responsible do 
not think it is a good time to buy 
merchandise. The only alternative 
of the present condition is for man- 
ufacturers to educate their trade to 
the higher level of prices. This they 
are endeavoring to do. They do not 
believe, however, that the trade has 
as yel made up its mind to the fact 
that it is safe to buy on the present 
level. Until they do, and until the 
cotton market itself becomes firmer 
and does not fluctuate to the extent 
it has recently, there will be no 
great amount of business placed by 
anyone, all factors being in fear of 
again putting themselves in the po- 
sition to be badly stung by the mar- 
ket declining as rapidly as it ad- 
vanced. 


The Evolution of the Knitted Outer- 
wear Symbol. 


One of the first problems which 
confronted the knitted outerwear 
industry when it undertook its cam- 
paign of national advertising was 
that of asserting its individuality. 
It became necessary to distinguish 
in the mind of the public and the 


trade between the manufacturers of 
this industry or their products and 
the manufacturers or products of 
all other garments and textiles. 
This was accomplished through 
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the creation of a symbol bearing 
the words “Knitted OUTERwear” 
which served to establish this in- 


dustry as a separate and distinct en- 
tity, the products of which need 
never again be confused with those 
of any other group of manufactur- 
ers. 

Through the willing co-operation 
of subscribers to the campaign this 
symbol has been reproduced mil- 
lions of times—in the magazines, in 
the advertisements of manufactur- 
ers, jobbers and dealers, on letter- 
heads, circulars and catalogs, as 
well as in the show windows, stores 
and offices of the trade. From coast 
te coast the words “Knitted OU TER- 
wear” have been flashed again and 
again before the eyes of the public, 
the industry and the trade. 

Having established this separate 
classification the second step which 
confronts the industry is to create 
a distinct “preference’ ’for its prod- 
ucts throughout the country. To ex- 
press this new purpose the symbol 


of the Knitted OUTERwear Indus- 
try has been developed so that it 


now reads “Knitted OUTERwear de- 
serves the preference.” The litera- 
ture of individual manufacturers 
upon which this symbol appears 
will, through its description of Knit- 
ted OUTERwear, best demonstrate 
why this statement is true. 

In addition, a country-wide cam- 
paign, planned by the National Ad- 
vertising Bureau to utilize every 
available medium of publiicty, will 
place before the country the defi- 
nite, practicaly “reasons why” 
Knitted OUTERwear deserves the 
preference of the trade and public 
alike. 


Tommy (who was watching some 
men working a pile driver)—Isn't it 
a shame! Those men have been try- 
ing ever so hard to lift that great 
big weight, and each time it reaches 
the top it slips down again. 
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Logan-Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
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NEW RIVER and POCAHONTAS 
MINE RUN and PREPARED SIZES 
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FROM 
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Branch mines in Harlan county, Ky. 
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OUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


Textile Hardware 


xpensive labor and high 
freight rates makes coal a big 
item in the cost of operation. 
Discriminative buying is made a prime 


necessity by the present high cost of coal 
delivered at the plant. 


Wuite Oak New River Smokeless Steam 
and Domestic Coals are sold guaranteed 
to meet the most exacting specifications. 


Mine Run Stoker 
Domestic (egg and lump) Smithing 


White Oak Coal Co. 


Offices: 
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The Charlotte Meeting. 


While the Charlotte meeting of 


the Southern Textile Association 
last Friday and Saturday was not 
quite up to the standard of other 


meetings, it was fairly well attended 
and the addresses were good. 

The chief thing that worked a 
against the success of the meeting 
was the heat in the assem- 
bly room of the Selwyn Hotel, for it 
is hard to get much life into a meet- 
ing when the temperature is oppres- 
sive. 


intense 


The first session was opened with 
prayer by T. A. Sizemore of Green- 
ville, S. C., who was followed by an 
address of welcome by Rogers W. 
Davis of Charlotte. 

H. K. Hallet of Camden, 8. C., de- 
livered the response to the address 
of welcome. 

The address 
were of an 


and the response 
unusually high order 
and both were well delivered. 
President Gordon A. Johnstone of 
Winnsboro, 8S. C., presided. 
The first address on the program 
was “Defects in Cotton Yarns,” by 


R. M. Mauldin of Charlotte, who ex- 
plained the defects as seen by cus- 
tomers’ complaints to the cotton 
yarn merchants. 

The discussion on this subject was 
led by Arthur M. Dixon of 
tonia, N. C. The next address was 
on “Defects of Cotton Goods” by 
Wm. H. Harriss of New York. 

The discussion on that subject 
was led by John W. Clark of West 
Durham, N. C. 

Meeting adjourned at 12:45 o’clock. 


Gras- 


Afternoon Session. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to a very interesting discussion on 
“Cotton” by D. R. Coker of Harts- 
ville, S. €., who is probably the most 
expert cotton breeder in the world. 

Meeting adjourned at 4 o'clock and 
the members were the guests of the 
textile interests of Charlotte during 
an automobile ride around the city. 

At 6 o'clock the Southern Textile 
Association dinner was held at the 
Charlotte Auditorium with about 
275 present. 

The entertainment 
furnished by 


features 
the vaudeville 


were 
girls 


from the Piedmont Theater and by 


an orchestra of Charlotte musicians. 
After the dinner the members at- 


tended the Made-in-Carolinas Expo- 
sition. 
Saturday Morning. 

For unknown reason B. E. 
Geer of Greenville, 8S. C., who was 
to make the feature address, failed 
to appear and the Saturday morning 
session was devoted to carding and 
spinning discussions led by Marshall 
Dilling, chairman of the Carders’ Di- 
vision, and Carl R. Harris, chairman 
of the Spinners’ Division. 

Meeting adjourned at 12:30 P. M. 

After the adjournment there was 
a meeting of the Board of Governors 
at which it was decided to hold a 
meeting of the Spinners’ Division at 
Gastonia, N. C., about the middle of 
November. 


some 


Gompers “Bull.” 


Much publicity has been given to 

the statements maae py Samuel 
Gompers and fo the meeting to be 
held in Charlotte on Thursday of 
this week. 
They would relieve the South of 
child labor when there is no child 
labor as not the Federal 
Child Labor Law in effect but every 
Southern State prohibits the em- 
ployment of children unde 14 years 
of age. 

He knows that the prospects of 
better will make further 
wage reductions unprofitable, they 
are trying to fool the mill operatives 
imto thinking that the union had 
something to do with the matter. 

The real trouble is that the pay- 
ment of union dues has ceased and 
a desperate effort is being made to 
get collect more 
dues. 


only is 


business 


some excuse to 


A Startling Statement. 


During his address before’ the 
Southern Textile Association last 
Friday Db. R. Coker displayed two 
ecards containing cotton staple sam- 
ples. 

He stated that he had stopped his 
ear twice between Gastonia and 
Charlotte and pulled bolls from the 
bottom and also from near the top 


° 
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of the same cotton stalk both bolls 
being fully matured. 

The staple in the bottom bolls was 
shown to be approximately inch cot- 
ton but that from the top bolls was 
in one case %-inch and in the other 
% -inch. 

His statement created a sensation 
as he expressed the opinion that the 
same situation existed to a large ex- 
tent throughout the South this year 
due to the weather and to lack of 
fertilizer. 

If Mr. Coker is correct we are go- 
ing to have an excessive amount of 
short staple and therefore an exces- 
sive amount of waste this year. 

The first pickings if confined to 
the lower bolls will be much more 
valuable this year than later pick- 
ings, but unfortunately the bolls 
have all opened at about the same 
time and the %-inch staple cotton 
will go into the same bale with the 
inch cotton from the lower bolls. 

It is a situation that may cause a 
preference and premium for last 
year's cotton. 


Thirty-Cent Cotton. 

Realizing fully that one man’s 
guess on cotton is as good as anoth- 
er’s, we are going to break our rule 
and the .opmion that the 
price of cotton will reach 30 cents 
some time this cotton year and that 
while the present price appears high 
it is alt least $50 per bale less than it 
will be some time this year. 

Our opinion is based upon a study 
of the situation and is based upon 
the following facts. 

1921-22 Supply. The carryover of 
August 1, 1921, was 8,500,000 bales, of 
which 26 per cent was of too low a 
grade to deliver upon New York con- 
tracts. Figures showing a higher 
carryover include linters which are 
not spinnable. 

The 1921 crop will be approxi- 
mately 6,5000,000 bales of a very in- 
ferior staple. 

Total supply, 8,500,000 plus 6,500,- 
000 or 15,000,000 bales. 

1921-22 Consumption... The normal 
world’s consumption of American 


express 


cotton as taken from the three years 
prior to the war was 1911-12, 14,600,- 


é 
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1921. 
000 bales; 1912-13, 14,750,000 bales; 
1913-14, 14,250,000 bales. 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
1921-22 consumption will reach a 
total of 13,000,000 bales. 

August 1, 1921 Carryover. We can 
not estimate a carryover August 1, 
1921, of more than 2,000,000 to 3,000,- 
000 bales and yet that would mean 
that less than 500,000 bales would be 
left with the farmers as it would be 
hard to reduce the cotton in transit 
and at mills to less than 1,500,000 
bales. You can never get to the last 
bale either in the mill warehouses or 
on the farms. 

We believe that there are at least 
3,000,000 bales of cotton that can not 
be secured from the farmers for less 
than 30 cents per pound, as much 
cotton is very strongly held. 

If cotton were selling for $1.00 per 
pound there are many farmers who 
wold refuse to sell for less than 
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$1.10 and the man who thinks that 


the farmer who has carried his cot- 
ton through the recent depression is 
going to be a free seller is badly 
mistaken. 

The speculator will see the situa- 
tion as we see it now and specula- 
tive buying will greatly intensify a 
dangerous position. 

From our study of the situation 
we do not hesitate to predict at least 
30 cents cotton. 

1922-23 Crop. We look upon the 
1922-23 season as a long way off but 
the acreage of 1922, the greatest fac- 
tor in the supply of cotton for 1922- 
23 will be decided in the next few 
months and will become an active 
speculative factor. 

It is easy to say that the farmers 
will plant the face of the earth next 
year and raise a bumper crop. 

They did not do it when they re- 
ceived averages of 27 and 28 cents 
for the 1917 and 1918 crops or when 
they received 36 for the 1919 crop 
and they have learned that a bie 
crop means low price. The spread 
of the boll weevil in the Carolinas 
will be a factor in the next acreage. 

In order to supply the mills dur- 
ing the 1922-23 season we 
plant and raise a crop of 13,000,000 
bales, an amount that has not been 
equalled but once in the past six 
years. 


In order to get a sufficient supply 
for 1921-22 the farmers must be in- 
duced to turn loose practically all of 
the cotton that they now hold. 

In order to have a supply for 
1922-23 we must plant and raise 
more cotton than has been raised in 
six years. 

Left to the law of supply and de- 
mand the position would be danger- 
ous but there is also the speculator 
who sees a rich harvest in taking 
advantage of such a situation. 


must 
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We do not hesitate to predict that 
cotton will reach 30 cents this sea- 
son. 
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Cotton Advance Enriched South by 
$500,000,000, Says Comer. 

The typical Southern view of the 
situation brought about by the rise 
of 100 per cent in raw cotton ir ‘‘e 
past few weeks is containéd in tne 
“Birmingham Age,” the cue being 
given by J. Donald Comer, one cf 
the best known Southern mill men 
The “Age” says. “The South is 
$500,000,000 better off than it was 10 
days ago,” said J. Donald Comer, 
vice president of the Avondale Mills 
Company. 

The Avondale Mills Company not 
only operates cotton mills at Avon- 
dale in this city, but mills also at 
Alexander City, Eufaula, Sylacauga, 
Pell City and Sycamore. Mr. Comer 
put it pithily this way: 

“There is a carryover from last 
vear of 7,000,000 bales. There is a 
crop of 7,000,000 bales of cotton com- 
ing in this fall. That makes 14,000,- 
000 bales. 


“This cotton is in the hands of the 
Southern people.. There has been 
an advance of $35 per bale of cotton 
in the past 10 days. Apply $35 per 
bale to 14,000,000 bales and you have 
$490,000,000. That much more 
money exists in the cotton which the 
South has to sell today. The ad- 
vance is not over with. 

“This means that the Southern 
people have in sight $500,000,000 
more of money to spend, that much 
more on which to live. It is impos- 
sible for this money not to benefit 
everyone in more or less degree. 
There is some good in the advance 
in cotton for every one. 

Van Williams, former’  Birming- 
ham man, but who resides in the 
Piedmont section of North Carolina, 
says the milis there have called 
their traveling men off the road. 

It remains that the South has 
$500,000,000 more of money in sight 
than it had 10 days ago by reason 
of the advance already made in cot- 
ton, while the price tends higher. 

Gulf States Steel officials credit 
the great increase in August busi- 
ness in wire and fencing ioc the im- 
provement in the cotton market and 
the better feeling aroused in the 
agricultural sections from that 
cause. 


Mr. Comer recently stated that the 
Avondale Mills had worked every 
day this year and that the remain- 
der of the group had worked every 
day this year with the exception of 
a period of three weeks. 


Carolina, Tennessee and other 
Southern cotton mills recently re- 
ported to the Manufacturers Record 
operations on a full turn of 55 hours 
per week. 

“Another thing about this advance 
in cotton, it has been a healthy one 
warranted by underlying conditions 
in which speculation does not enter. 

“The Southern mill men are as 
glad of the new found wealth for 
the South as ihe producers of cot- 
ton. We are of the South and will- 
ing to take our chances in getting 
our portion of whatever good comes 
fo our friends and neighbors.” 
instead of going out-for them. 


Installation of Pickens Slasher Hoods at Saxon Mills, Spartanburg, 5. C. 


mprove Your 


Sizing Methods 


Every slasher room has a great amount of heat and 
moisture in it, due to the sizing of the yarn and its 
proper drying. 

Where this moisture and heat is not properly ex- 
hausted, the heat and moisture combined make the 
room almost unbearable to work in, and prevent effi- 
cient and satisfactory results. 

All of these faults are overcome and more work and 
better results are obtained when you install 


Pickens Slasher Hoods 


1—The hood covers both cylinders, including the size-box. This 
causes the yarn to dry more readily than if the hood did not 
extend entirely over all of the slasher apparatus. 


2—The hood is divided into two compartments by means of a baffle. 
This baffle has a sub-baffle, which is adjustable to suit the va- 
rious conditions under which the hood is worked. 

8—The hood has a slotted opening over the large cylinder and 
over the size-box. This opening runs the entire width the hood 
and picks the steam up in a row. As the steam is generated 
in a row it is very clear that this method has advantages over 
any other method. 

4—-Connected to these slots or openings in hood are placed dome- 


shaped connections terminating into 12-inch round pipe or 
larger. tests prove that a 12-inch pipe connec- 


ed to each givés more satisfactory results than one 10-in and 15- 
inch, as used in the two hood system. 


5—Extending entirely around the hood over size-box is a condensa- 
tion gutter. This catches the condensed steam or vapor and con- 
veys it into one tube, which prevents any water falling on the 
yarn and spoiling the same. 


6—Hoods are made in sections, numbered consecutively. Any me- 
chanic with a pair of plyers and a screw driver can replace any 
section that wears or rusts out. 


7—-Making the hoods in sections they are very easily shipped and 
erected anywhere. Erection being done by any mechanic. 
8—All parts being interchangeable, the upkeep is very low. 


Twenty years of experience has enabled us to produce the finest 
and most perfect hood on the market today. 


A Demonstration will prove this assertion—— 
Do you want one? 


FULL DETAILS ON REQUEST 


R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 


SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 
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MILL NEWS 


Warsaw, N. C—J. K. 
this place, is interested in organiz- 
ing a company to establish a knit- 
ting mill. 


Powell, of 


Columbia, Tenn—The Columbia 
Cotton Mills, of Shelbyville, Tenn., 
have purchased 4,000 additional 
spindles and 50 looms which they in- 
stall in their plant here. 

Albany, Ala—Cooper, Wells & Co., 
of St. Joseph, Mo., will establish a 
branch plant here. They have rent- 
ed a building and will install 40 knit- 
ting machines. 

Gaffney, S. C—Two hundred and 
fifty looms and approximately 13,000 
spindles are being installed by the 
Gaffney Manufacturing Co. This will 
give these mills a total of 1,868 
jiooms and approximately 890,000 
spindles, it is stated. 

The new machinery is being in- 
stalled in a se@tion of the old-fin- 
ishing plant. Fifty looms have al- 
ready been erected and are in Op- 
eration. 


Belton, S. C—The Blair Mill, lo- 
cated about one mile from here, has 
recently been enlarged, having now 
a daily capacity of 350 dozen Turk- 
ish bath towels. The plant is said 
to be doing good business, partly 
with South America. 


Kinston, N. C—Full time opera- 
tion of the Caswell Cotton Yarn 
Mills were resumed on September 
19. The mills have been running 
four days a week. About 150 opera- 
tives are employed. The output of 
silk and heather hose at the Orion 
Knitting Mills at Kinston will be 
materially increased in the early fu- 
ture, it is stated. 

Lenoir, N. C.—The Mortimer Cot- 
ton Mill is in operation with a small 
crew. Some delay has been caused 
by late shipments of machinery 
which ties up practically the entire 
plant. This machinery was shipped 
last week, according to H. J. Hol- 
brook, of Hickory, who is at the 
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head of the mill. This machinery 
should arrive within the next two 
or three weeks, and will be installed 
immediately upon its arrival. When 
this is done, the mill will be able to 
operate at full capacity. The com- 
pany plans to build additional 
houses for the workmen, Mr. Hol- 
brook says. However, the building 
of these houses is not planned be- 
fore early in the coming year. 


Fayetteville, N. €C.—Five cotton 
mills in this city are experiencing 
an enforced shut-down for two days 
a week caused by the power eco- 
nomy program of the Carolina pow- 
er company made necessary by low 
water in the streams from which 
the company's electric power is gen- 
erated. Fifty-three other mills on 
the Carolina Company's lines are 
similiarly affected. The mills will 
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reopen Monday morning to run four 
days a week until rain brings re- 
lief from the power shortage. The 
shut-down *comes on the last two 
days of the week. 


The local factories affected by the 
stoppage of power are the Puritan, 
Victory, Tolar-Hart-Holt, Cape Fear 
and Holt-Williamson Mills. 


Winder, Ga—At a recent meeting 
of the Bell Overall Company direc- 
tors here it was decided to put this 
great plant into operation again, 
after a season of shut down. The 
new organization is composed of the 
leading business men of northeast 
Georgia. John M. Williams is pres- 
ident; Dr. W. L. DeLaPierrie, J. H. 
Hosch and R. L. Emerson, vice pres- 
idents; CC. O. Niblack, secretary; A. 
A. Camp, J. F. Strange, L. F. Sell, 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
and CITY PLANNER 


MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Third Floor Kinney Building 


MEES & MEES 
ENGINEERS 


Transmission Lines, Municipal Improvements 
Highway Engineering 


Steam and Water Power Plants 


Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Belting. 


Hardly a day goes by but one of our 
customers tell us that Charlotte Clean 
Quality Leather Belting has set a new 
high standard of Quality in leather 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


W. C. Horton, Claude Wayne and W. 
T. Robertson, directors. 

This is one of the largest manu- 
facturing plants in the South and its 
reopening will mean lots to the fi- 
nancial circles of the entire State. 
counts payable. Throughout the 
year, the corporation was able to 
carry on its business without bor- 
rowing money from any source, ac- 
cording to a letter to stockholders 
by President H. C. Fleitmann. 

Profits for the year ending June 


Union, S. C—“An easy financial 
position is the pharse used in the 
annual statement of the Union-Buff- 
alo Mills, issued late in the week, 
the corporation having no bills pay- 


able whatever and only small ac- 
30, 1921, totalled $362,414.45. This 
figure, added to $1,776,067.73, the 


surplus of June 30, 1921, of $2,138,- 
482.18. From the $586,287.50 were 
paid out in dividends on the first 
preferred stoek. Provision of $300,- 
000.00 was made for depreciation, 
and $5,292.86 for Federal taxes, leav- 
ng a net surplus at the beginning of 
the new fiscal year of $1,246,901.82. 
In his letter to stockholders Presi- 
dent Fleitmann points out that this 
is a substantial reduction from the 
heavy surplus of 1920, which had 
been greatly increased as a result of 
the large profits of that year. 

“The large profits made by your 
company during the first six months 
of its fiscal year were severely re- 
duced by losses in inventory, due to 
the necess‘ty of marking down val- 
ues of cloth, cotton, supplies and 
store stocks.” President Fleitmann 
states in a letter to stockholders: 
“On June 30, however, all of these 
items had been reduced to the mar- 
ket price or cost, whichever was 
lower, so that the new year started 
with inventories at the very bottom. 

“This, of course, was reflected in 


You Don’t Need to Guess 


When ordering your 
FLYER PRESSERS 


from us as to whether they'll 
fit or not. 


We take care of that at the 
factory. 


When they are delivered to you, 
they've been Fitted Perfectly, 
Polished, ready for instant SER- 
VICE, backed by our GUARAN- 
TER. 


LET US PROVE IT. 


Southern Spindle & FlyerCo. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
W. H. MONTY, President 
W. H. HUTCHINS, Vice-Pres. & Sec. 
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the years’ earnings which, before al- 
lowing for depreciation and Federal 
taxes, amounted to $362,414.45. As 
the company paid out during the 
year nearly $600,000.00 in dividends, 
the result has been to reduce the 
heavy surplus, which had been sub- 
stantially increased as a result of 
the large profits of the preceding 
vear. It will be noted from the 
statement, however, that the com- 
pany has ample working capital and 
is fn a very easy position financially, 
having no bills payable whatever 
and only small accounts payable. 
The company was able to carry on 
its business throughout the year 
without borrowing money from any 
source whatever.” 


Quitman, Ga.—The Sale last week 
of the Quitman Cotton Mills to the 
Western Reserve Cotton Mills Gom- 
pany, of Kent, Ohio, is of extreme 
importance to this section from a 
business standpoint. The Western 
Reserve Cotton Mills Company is 
owned by the same people who own 
the Mason Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, of Kent, and their plan is to 
acquire mills in the South for the 
manufacture of cord tire fabrics. 

President O. M. Mason, Vice Presi- 
dent H. W. Whitehead, A. Grund- 
man, assistant secretary of the two 
corporations, and A. F. Smith, mas- 
ter mechanic, all arrived this week 
as soon as the formal transfer of the 
property was concluded at Forsyth, 
Ga., where the former owners, the 
Messrs. Newton, live. 

President Mason returned to 
Cleveland, Ohio, this week, but 
Mr. Whitehead, Mr. Grundman and 
Mr. Smith will be here for some 
time organizing the mill and making 
the necessary changes and improve- 
ments. It is not known what figure 
was paid for the mill, but the for- 
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mer owners considered a quarter of 
a million a conservative valuation. 
New Bedford Mills Pay Dividends. 

New Bedford.—Not a single New 
Bedford cotton manufacturing cor- 
poration passed its dividend, during 
the third quarter, while the distri- 
butions made were the most conser- 
vative of any quarter since the war. 
Twenty-six corporations paid out a 
total of only $1,309,551 on a capital- 
ization of $53,663,500, or an average 
very slightly in excess of $2.44 per 
share. 

For the second quarter, the dis- 
bursement totalled $1,384,234.50 o'n 
a total capitalization of $52,618,500. 


Claim Cotton Bales Can Be Made 
Non-Inflammable. 


Mobile, Ala.—The International 
Cotton Protecting Company will 
open a plant here for the manufac- 
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ture of a chemical paste for the pro- 
tection of cototn from fire and rot- 
ting, it is announced by W. K. 
Sparks, of this city, who will be in 
charge as sales manager. 

The old plant of the Mobile Steel 
Company has been leased by the 
new concern for its manufacturing 
plant, and the production of 1,000.- 


000 pounds of the paste annta 
will be made. 
The paste is mixed with water 


and the cotton bale is dipped in a 
tank full of the liquid, which it ts 
allowed to absorb for several inches, 
and cannot be set on fire it is claim- 
ed. Hundreds of tests have been 
made, and the cotton bale is dipped 
in a tank pound has never been 
burned, the manufacturers claim. 


Hosiery Men Meet in Charlotte. 

Between seventy-five and one hun- 
dred members of the southeastern 
division of the American Hosiery 


electrical supplies, 


Electrical Division 
Odell Mill Supply Co. 


Equipped to meet all requirements for 


Odell Mill Supply Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Largest Distributors of Mazda Lamps in North Carolina 


Prices right. 
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Association meet in 
a called session at Charlotte on 
Tuesday. Two sessions were held, 
morning and afternoon. The open- 
ing meeting was devoted almost en- 
tirely to a discussion of trade cond)- 
tions and consideration of some of 
the technical features of the indus- 
try. For the most part, members «-f 
the association expressed them- 
selves as being much more optimis- 
tic over the trade outlook than they 
were some months ago. The rise in 
raw cotton has brought about a con- 
dition the knitters believe will re- 
sult in much improvement in their 
lines. 

A. L. Patterson, president of the 
association, presided. The session 
was called at this time to give mem- 
bers an opportunity to attend the 
Made-in-Carolinas Exposition. The 
meeting was for the. most part ex- 
ecutive and very little information 
was given oul concerning it. 


Manufacturers 


Cotton Mill in India Sold Well Ahead. 

Montreal.—Refreshing news of a 
cotton mill so busy that it cannot 
even consider new business comes 
from Cawnpore, India State. Taking 
up the inquiry of a Montreal house 
for cotton manufactures of India, 
the Senior British Trade Commis- 
sioner's office here wrote to mills in 
that city. The Cawnpore Cotton 
Mills cabled a reply that they do not 
consider it advisable to submit sam- 
ples of their manufacture just now, 
as the demand from existing con- 
nections for all kinds of goods is far 
more than can be coped with. Bet- 
ter still, they are already booked up 
with sufficient orders to keep ma- 
chinery running for so considerable 
a time and inquiries are so numer- 
ous that if it were desirable book- 
ings for still further ahead could be 
made. 


C.H.JORDAN, Paes 
H.B.JORDAN,V Paes. 


MILLS AT 
MONTICELLO, GA. 
ano TOECANE. N.C. 


JORDAN 
PIANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOBBINS 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


L.K.JORDAN, Sec &Tacas. 
A.D. ROPER. Assr. Sec 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR 8YSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for tne 
different requirements of the work.in the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied te 
systems already instalied) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP.- 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atlanta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treasurer 
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Among Those Present. 


(Continued from Page 23.) 

Potter, E. M., Sales Rep., S. K. F. In- 
dustries, Charlotte, N. C. 

Purser, J. R. Sales Engineer, Char- 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Quinn, F. D., Consolidated Textile 
Corp., Shelby, N. C. 

Quinn, Peter T., Draper Corp. 

Rambow, W. E., Overseer of Twist- 
ing, Winnsboro, Mills, Winns- 
boro, 8. C. 

Reynolds, T. B., Supt. The ,Margaret 
Mills, Huntsville, Ala. 

Rhea, 8S. B., Chief Engr., Monaghan 
Mill, Greenville, 8. C. 

Richardson, O. L. Salesman, The 
Terrell Machine Co. Charlotte, 
G. 

Roberts J. R. Supt., Cora Cotton 
Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 
Robinson, E. C., Overseer of Spin- 
ning, Mays Millis, Inc., Cramer- 

ton, N. C. 

Robinson, J. E.. Overseer of Carding, 
Wateree Mills, Camden, §. C. 
Rogers, A. F., Dyer, Brown Mfg. Co., 

Concord, N. C. 

Roper, A. D., Asst. Sec. and Treas., 
Jordan Mfg. Co., Toecane N. C. 
Roper, A. W., Spinner, Arista Mills, 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Rothrock, Max V. 
Ross, Wm. A., Overseer of Cloth 
Reynolds, J. W., Overseer Spinning, 
Johnston Mfg. Co., North Char- 
lotte, N. C, 
Room ,Monarch Mill, Lockhart, 
S. C. 
Sanford, J. E., Asst. 
Wall & MeéRae, 
C. 


Supt., Leak, 
Rockingham. 
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Saunders, T. L., Park Yarn 
Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 
Shuford, J. H., Rep., Nat. Aniline & 
Chemical GCo., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sims, R. E.. Overseer of Weaving, 

Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, 
N. 

Sizemore, T. A. Supt. American 
Spinning Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Smith. Milton G. Salesman, T. B. 

Wood's Sons Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa. 
Smith, W. R., Salesman, A.Klipstein 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Snow, Geo. B. Salesman, 
Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Solesbee, B. L.. Overseer of Carding; 
French Broad Mfg. Co., Ashe- 
ville, N. C, 

Spake, J. O.. Supt., Easley 
Mills No. 2, Liberty, 

Spencer, R. Lee, Asst. Supt., Ruby 
Cotton Mills. Gastonia, N. C. 

Starnes, T. F.. Sec. & Treas., Gas- 
tonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, 
nm. C. 

States. L. A., Engr., Gastonia, N. C. 

Stephens, W. A., Spinner, Durham 
Cotton Mfz. Co., East Durham, 
N. ¢. 

Stevens, T. E., Gen. Overseer, Bear- 
skin Mill, Monroe, N. C. 

Still, B. L., Supt. Mills 1 and 3, Lan- 
caster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 

Still. Fred L.. Overseer of Carding, 
Arcade Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 
S. 

Stirewalt,. Jacob, Supt., Brown Mfg. 
Co., Concord, N. C. 

Summey, 8S. A. Supt., 


Atlanta 


Cotton 


Alexander 
Mfg. Co., Forest City, N. C. 
Strickland, C. H., Supt., Belton Mills, 

Belton, S. C. 


Summerell, J. N., Apprentice, Mays 
Mills, Cramerton, N. C. 

Taylor, ©. D.. Salesman, National 
Ring Traveler Co. Providence, 

Taylor, W. C., Carder, Dunean Mills, 
Greerville, S. G. 

Terrell. FE. A.. Prest. and Treas., The 
Terre!! Machine Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Terryberry, kL. M., Salesman, How- 
ard Bros. Mfe. Co. Atlanta, Ga. 

Tate. ©. C.. Cardeng, Cliffside Mills, 
Cliffside, N. C. 

Thomas, Arthur R.. Ex. Abbe- 
ville Cotton Mills, Abbeville, 

Thomas, ©. H. Salesman, MeClave- 
Brooks Scranton, Pa. 

Thomas, Richard D., Jos. Sykes 
Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Thomason, C. B. Salesman, Ash- 
worth Bros. Gibsonville, N. C. 

Thomason, L. W., Sou. Agt. N. Y¥. & 
N. J. Lub. Co., Charlotte N. UC. 

Thompson, 8. L. Overseer of Fin- 
ishing, Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, 

Thompson, J. L., Overseer Carding, 
Chadwick Mill, Charlotte, N. C. 

Thompson, ©. P.. Supt. Trion Co.,, 

Tipton, F. E., Sou. Sales Mer., To- 
ledo Scale Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Todd, B. C. Supt. Ruby Cotton Mill, 
(rastonia, N. 

Trinnan, Eugene H., Salesman, Dra- 
per Corp., Atlanta, Ga. — 

Turbyfill, M. H., Overseer of Cloth 
Room, Pacific Mills ,Columbia, 
Ss. 

Vaughn, W. A.. Office Mer. A. B. 
Carter Sup. Co., Greenville, §S. C. 

Van Zands, H., Corn Products Sales 
Co., Greenville, 8S. C, 
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Vaughan, Wm. P., Sou. Rep., U. 58. 
Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. I. 

Wagstaff, 0. L., Supt., Amazon Cot- 
ton Mills, Thomasville, N. C. 
Warner. C. H., Service Dept., Draper 

Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

Walters, L. B., Hoskins Spinning 
Mill No. 1, Chadwick-Hoskins, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Trion, Ga. 

Warren, C. H., Draper Corp., Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

Webber, Ralph, Supt.. Hawthorn 
Spinning Mill, Clover, 8. C. 

Weber, Geo. E., Jr., Salesman, West- 
inghouse Elec. Mfg. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C, 

White. H. W., Asst. Supt., Riverside 
& Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. 

Winget, H. G. Supt., Victory Yarn 
Mills Co., Gastonia, N. C. 

Williams, C. G. Spinner, Oconee 
Mills Co., Westminster, 8. C. 

Williams, Frank, Overseer of Spin- 
ning, Brown Mfg. Co., Concord, 
N.C. 

Williams. J. O., Supt., Spencer & 
Spindale Mill, Spindale, N. C. 


Williams, R. L., Engr. Dept., Clinch- 


field Co., Spartanburg 8. C, 

Williams, Smith, Salesman, Bahn- 
son Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. CG. 

Williams, W. N., Supt., Lincoln and 
Laboratory Mills, Lincolnton, 
N. C. 

Williams, W. B., Overseer of Weav- 
ing, American Spinning  Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. 

Williamson, J. E., Supt., Highland 
Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Wylie, H. Sid, Overseer of Weaving, 
Hoskins Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 


Established 1852 


in 1913. 


Tolhurst ‘‘Center-Slung’’ Extractors 
40 inches and 48 inches in diameter 
countershaft or engine drive. 
cated with grease. 


TOLHURST EXTRACTORS 


are especially constructed for Rapid 
Operation and Quick Handling. 


A 48-inch engine driven Tolhurst ‘‘Center-Slung’’ Open-top Pat- 
ented Extractor arranged for unrestricted access, rapid loading 
and quick unloading. 


New York Office, 111 Broadway 


Southern Representative, FRED H. WHITE, Realty Building, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


This machine is operating in a plant fa- 
mous for the manufacture of hosiery, and is but one of the Tol- 
hurst Machines used in this plant, the first having been installed 
Detailed information relative to the remarkable service 
given by this and other Tolhurst Extractors in this and other 
plants will be sent those interested. 


are constructed with baskets 
and are arranged for motor, 
They have roller bearings, lubri- 
Catalogue on request. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


TROY, NEW YORK 
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Report of Committee on Carding. 
Dilling, “Chairman, 
tonia, N. C.) 
The carders’§ sectional 
was held in Columbia, 8. August 
19, 1921, and was attended by about 
100 members of the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. The interest and 
discussion was exceptionally good 
and in the opinion of the committee 
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(Marshall Gas- 


meeting 


much good was accomplished. The 
subjects that were discussed most 
freely were pickers, cards, and 
drawing. 

Pickers. 


The discussion on pickers brought 
out the fact that a large part of the 
representations was from  milis 
making a heavier class of goods than 
was the case at the Charlotte meet- 
ing but your committee feels that 
the recommendations made as a re- 
sult of the Charlotte meeting was 
confirmed at Columbia. Of course 
there are extreme cases where it is 
necessary to use three processes of 
pickers or to run the beaters at a 
higher speed than is here recom- 
mended, but as a general thing I 
wish to repeat the recommendations 
made at Atlanta, which are as fol- 
lows: 

“That the two-process system of 
picking can be made as efficient as 


the three, but to do so it is neces- 
sary to have: 

“First—An efficient opening sys- 
tem, that is, one that will open the 
cotton and restore it to its natural 
condition. ‘To accomplish.this the 
cotton must be opened and aired 
thoroughly, and I know of no better 
way than to run if through a con- 
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denser, C. O. B. machine, or any oth- 
er machine that will open and carry 


the cotton through by suction or 
forced draft. 
“Second—Running the beaters at 


a speed that is just enough to clean 
the cotton and not enough to injure 
it by striking or beating it harder 
than the delicate nature of the fibers 


will stand. Around 1,000 R. P. M. is 
recommended. 
“Third—Feeding slow and light 


enough to allow all the cotton to be 
cleaned instead of rushing it 
through so rapidly that only part of 
the cotton is cleaned, and that only 
partly cleaned. 
Lton&9) ..-1 7 shrdilu auu auadlu 
“*Fourth—Have the rolls and grid 
bars set and adjusted to the stock 
being run. 


“Fifth—The eveners and regula- 
tors must be kept in good working 
order to do their work properly.” 


One point that was stressed at the 
Columbia meeting was the impor- 
Lance of opening and aging the cot- 
ton after the English system. 

Cards. 

We had an interesting discussion 
on licker-in speeds and feed-plate 
settings but on account of the vari- 
ety of opinions expressed the com- 
mittee is not in position to make any 
definite recommendations. I feel 
that there is a great field for ex- 
perimenting here and hope that by 
the time of our next meeting there 
will be a large number who can 
show definite results from these ex- 
periments. 

Drawing. 

The discussion on the subject of 

drawing was very interesting but 
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showed a great difference of opinion 
as to the merits of one or two pro- 
At the Charlotte meeting the 
sentiment was favorable to one pro- 
cess, the discussion having been 
largely from men representing new 
and combed yarn mills, while at Co- 
lumbia the sentiment was favorable 
Lo two processes, the discussion hav- 
ing been from men largely repre- 
senting carded and heavy goods 
mills. It can be readily seen that 
the kind of goods being produced 
and the number of doublings secur- 
ed on other machines can have a 
great deal to do with this question. 
ii is recommended that experiments 
be continued and that accurate data 
be kent as to the evenness and 
breaking strength of the yarn. 


Cesses. 


Discussions on Spinning. 


Car! R. Harris, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on spinning, Southern Textile 
Association.) 

As we have not had a sectional 
meeting of the spinners since the 
meeting in Atlanta | was not expect- 
ing to be called upon to take a very 
active part in the program at this 
time. But on being informed that 
we would be allowed some time for 
discussions on spinning | wrote a 
number of men requesting that they 
send me a list of a few things which 
they would like to have brought up 
at. this meeting. And, right here, I 
would like to thank them for the 
hearty co-operation given. 

Some of the men misunderstood 
me to mean that we were holding 
the sectional meeting at this time. 
which is not the case, there will be 


a meeting held some time later. 
Owing to the limited time we are 
going to have this morning I do not 


think it best for us to try and take 
up any new matters, but rather go 
into a fuller discussion on several 


important things that were brought 
up at the Atlanta meeting and left 
unfinished, and then at the sectional! 
meeting bring up these other things 
for consideration. 

A good many of the questions 
which I received were on things 
that we have had up before, such as. 
No. 1 flange ring, spindle speed, 
weight of spinning bands, overhaul- 
ing, etc. But one of the most note- 
worthy facts and one that shows 
that we are making progress, is that 
a g00d many of these questions 
showed that this association is grad- 
ually being looked to for help in 
solving individual problems. 

On man made a suggestion that I 
think ‘is very good. Instead of con- 
fining so much of our time to dis- 
cussions dealing with the merits and 
demerits of various kinds of equip- 
ment, we should first thresh out uni- 
form methods of efficient work on 


our present, or any equipment. As 
he says “any one can make time 
with a Pierce-Arrow, what we 


should endeavor to do is help the 


man who has drive a John Hen- 
ry.” Of course there is an excep- 
tion to this, in case where a mill is 


contemplating putting in new equip- 
ment and asks for information, I 
think it is the duty of this associa- 
tion to render all possible aid, and 
we have a case of that kind which 
will be brought up this morning. 
Continued on Page 34.) 
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F. GIBSON, Seuth Careline Agent, Greearilic, C. 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUND 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olls, Gums, Glues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Biue. 
ant COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 

USED. 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 

FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 

The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.”’ 

These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 
best materials used in thelr manufacture. 


| The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New Yerk. 


Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. C. 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


F aetories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GUY L. MELCHOR, Als. and Tenn. Agent, Adanta Ga. 


Exhibits to Be Shown at Textile 
Products Show. 
Continued from Page 21.) 
denims, khaki cloth, khaki shirtings, 
bleached canton flannels, unbleaeh- 
ed canton flannels, solid color double 
nap flannels, -piece tyed extract 
drills, piece dyed indigo shirtings, 
indigo chambrays, cheviolts and 
shirtings, indigo staple ginghams, 
fancy outings, storm flannels, tick- 
ings, wide domets, both plain and 

fancy, ete. 
hibited in the finished state. 
Brandon Mills. 

The Brandon Mills, Greenville, 8. 
C., expect principally to show sam- 
ples of the different cloths which 
they make in both the unfinished 
and finished state. 

Baldwin Cotton Mills. 

The Baldwin Millis, Chester, 8S. C., 
will show their line of gray and fin- 
ished goods. This will be in .2on- 


nection with the Aragon Cotton 
Mills, the Arcade Cotton Mills, and 
the Blue Buckle Cotton Mills of 
Rock Hill. 

Belton Mills. 

The general idea of Belton Mills’ 
exhibit will be to have four bales of 
goods as put up for export of their 
4.70 and 3.00 yard sheetings, the 
bales to be marked as they would 
be marked for shipment to Aden, 
Bombay, Shanghai and Manila, and 
then to have ecuts of cloth as con- 
tained in these bales showing the 
branding and general appearance of 
the cloth, also head-ends of differ- 
ent constructions of cloth as man- 
ufactured by them, and in addition 
they: hope to have some of the fin- 
ished products after it has been 
handled by the converters, such as 
finished bed sheets, pillow § cases, 
etc, 

Victor Monaghan Company. 

The Victor-Monaghan Company, 


Greenville, plans to exhibit shirt- 
ings with both colored atripes -nd 
dobby effects; underwear materials, 
fine and coarse; sheetings, both do- 
mestic and foreign trade, voilcloth 
and shade cloths, bed spreads, 
sheets and pillow cases, etc. 


Judson Mills. 


The Judson Mills, Greenville, will 
have an exhibit in spaces 2077, 2078, 
2083 and 2084. 

In these spaces they will show 
their fancy tissue ginghams and silk 
filled skirt goods. They are spe- 
cializing at present in the manufac- 
ture of tissues and hope to have 
some very attractive patterns on 
display. 

Piedmont Manufacturing Co. 

The Piedmont Manufacturing Co, 
Piedmont, S. C.. manufacturers of 
plain weaves, will have on exhibit 
about 14 different kinds and brands 


of goods which they manufacture, 
most of which are for export trade. 
There will be 30-inch drills, and 36- 
inch sheetings, and also a showing 
of skein, tube and cone yarns. 


The Merrimack Mfg. Co. 


The Merrimack Manufacturing 
Company, Huntsville, Ala., will show 
a complete line of the products of 
their mill, consisting of various 
grades of mens’ wear corduroys, va- 
rious moleskins and fustian cloths 
of different weaves and shades: also 
a very complete range of khaki 
cloths in different weights and 
shades. There will also be exhib- 
ited various grey goods and there 
will also be included velveteens and 
plushes in various grades and 
shades: all the above being the prod- 
uct of the Merrimack Manufactur- 
ing Company. The exhibit will be 
in charge of Lawrence & Co., New 
York, selling agents. 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co. Inc. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, SPARTANBURG, S&S. C. 


Manufacturers 
Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 


James H. Maxwell, Greenville, &. C. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, sat- 
isfied help and one hundred per 
cent production. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Southern Representatives: 


J. J. Wer, Greenville, C 


We are in a position now to offer 
prompt shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


H. Wallace, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Textile Exhibits at Made-in-Caro- 
linas Exposition. 
(Continued from Page 20.) 
Association who visited the booth 
commented very favorably upon the 

quality of the bobbins. 

The exhibit of the Bahnson Com- 
pany, of Winston-Salem, N. C., in- 
cluded one of their humidifier heads 


which was kept in operation and 
which created much interest from 


the large number of mill men and 
other visitors. 

The Gray-Separk chain of mills, 
of Gastonia, N. C., had a very large 
display of combed yarns which are 
manufactured by the various mills 
controlled by these interests. 

Mills at Belmont, N. C., ineluding 
the Imperial, Chronicle, Majestic, 
Climax, and National Yarn Mills, 
manufacturers of combed yarns, had 
an exhibit showing these yarns in a 
large number of counts. 

The Taylor Hosiery Mills, Hickory, 
N. C., showed a full line of hosiery 
made at these mills. 

The Fidelity Hosiery Mills, New- 
ton, N. C., had on exhibit numerous 
samples of their hosiery and also a 
line of paper boxes which they also 
manufacture. 


The Armstrong chain of mills, 
Gastonia, N. C.. manufacturers of 
combed yarns, had a large exhibit 
showing yarns from practically all 
of the mills controlled by this com- 
pany. 

The lLeaksville Woolen Mills 
showed a line of blankets and slash- 
er cloths which were made at their 
Charlotte plant. The display of blan- 
kets proved of unusual interest to 


SOUTHERN 


the visitors... 

The Barnhardt Manufacturing Co.., 
Charlotte. showed a large line of 
cotton bats and felts. 

The Tryon Chemical Company, of 
Tryon, N. C.. had a very attractive 
exhibit showing numerous samples 
of their line of soaps, soluble oils 
and softeners for textile mills. 

The J. N. MeCausland 
Charlotte, manufacturers of dust 
collectors and conveying systems 
for cotton mills and other plants, 
had an interesting exhibit showing 
their machines in operation. 

The mills of R. G. Rankin, Gas- 
ton county, showed a large num- 
ber of yarn samples from the sev- 
eral plants of this company. 

The McLean Mfg. Co., Bessemer 


Company, 
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City, N. C.. manufacturers of duck 
and damask, had a very attractive 
exhibit of their products. 

The McAden Mills, McAdenville, 
N. C., showed a line of colored yarns 
and cotton goods which they manu- 
facture. 

The Terrell Machinery Company, 
Charlotte, manufacturers of the 
“Utsman” quill cleaner and of a 
bobbin stripper, had miniature mod- 
els of these machines in their ex- 
hibit. They attracted much atten- 
tion and favorable comment from 
the large number of mill men who 
saw the display. 

Alexander and Garsed, of Char- 
lotte, manufacturers and distribu- 
Lors of textile and other machinery, 
had a large exhibit showing various 
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machines which they make. 

The Cement Products Company, 
of Wilmington, N. C., manufacturers 
of sanitary sewage disposal systems, 
had an interesting exhibit of their 
products. 

The Charlotte Leather Belting Co.,, 
Charlotte, had an extensive showing 
of leather belts, loom straps and 
other products which they manufac- 
ture. 

French Cotton Goods Higher. 

Paris.—According to authentic 
advices reaching important French 
Commissionaines, cotton mills of 
this country have increased their 
prices on spot goods by 30 per cent 
within the last month. 


— 


221 S. Tryon St. 


McCausland Co. 


(Established 1884) 
Manufacturers of 


Planing Mill Exhaust Systems 
Cotton Mill Conveying Systems 
Slasher Hoods and Exhausts 
Casings for Chain Drives 

Ventilators, Skylights | 
or Anything in Sheet Metal 


See our Exhibit at Carolinas Exposition, Charlotte, N. C., September 12-29 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Industry 


The Textile Exposition 


Will Be Held ata BOSTON, MASS Oct. 31st to Nov. 5th 
The INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE EXPOSITION is an 


place for buyer and seller to meet---and permits the practical demon-. 
stration of new and improved machinery, appliances and accessories. 


The largest EXHIBITS of Cotton, Woolen 


Knitting Machinery and General Textile 
Products ever held in the World. 


Auspices of the Textile Exhibitors Assoc’n, Inc. 
CHESTER I. CAMPBELL, Director, 5 Park Square, BOSTON 
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RIDLEY WATTS & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Philadelphia 


Chicago San Francisco 


St. Louis Baltimore 


Bee LERATED SCHEDULES 
TRACK REGULARITY 


detween the South and Washington and New York 


Northbound SCHEDULES BEGINNING AUGUST 14 12 Southbound 


No. 36 No 138 | No. 38 | No. 30 | GA. 


itt 30AM Wnoon! Terminal Station (Cent. Time) ar 
| 11.40AM | 12.40PM | 4.00PM | Peachtree Station (Cent. Time?) ar 
9.35PM iar GREENVILLE. 5S. C. (East. Timme) iv 
10.40PM iar SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 
| 12.55AM |ar CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
2.20AM SALISBURY, N. C. 
3.23AM High Point, N 
10.50PM | 11.41PM | 3.44AM GREENSBORO, N. C. 
| §$.00AM | lar Winsto m-Salermn, C. 
i 4.00AM |10.45AM Raleigh, N.C 
| SO4AM DANVILLE, VA. 
lar Norfolk, Va. 
ar Richmond, Va 


7.16AM 
| | 3.10AM | 7.05AM LYNCHBURC, VA. 
| 7.40AM | 840AM | 12.35PM jar WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1.50AM | 9.05AM | 10.05AM | 2.00PM | ar BALTMORE, MD., Penna. Sys. 
4.15AM | 11.13AM | 12.20PM | 4.05PM | ar West PHILADELPHIA 
11.24AM | 12.35PM | 4.17PM | ar North PHILADELPHIA 
1.30PM | 2.40PM | 6.10PM |ar NEW YORK, Penne. System 


EQUIPMENT 

Nee. and NEW YORK & NEW ORLEANS LIMITED. Solid Pulimen train. Drawing room stateroom 

. Mentgomery. and New York. Sleeping car northbound Atlanta and Richmond. 

Clubcer. Librery-Obeervation car coaches 

Nee. 137 & a ATLANTA Special Drawing room sleeping care between Macon, Colurnbus, Atianta, Washington and New York. 
Washington-Sen Francisco touris car southbound. Dining car. Coaches 

Nee. 28 & SPECTAL Drawing room sleeping cers between Birmingham, Atlanta. and New York. 
Sen Francieco-Washington tourist sleeping car northbound. Sleeping car between Richmend and Atlanta southbound. Observation car 
hes 


car oec 


Note: Train No. 138 connects at Washington with SCOLOMIAL EXPRESS,’ “through train te Boston vie Hell Gate Bridge Route, 
leaving Washington 6.15 A. M. vie Penne. System 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Double Tracked Trank Line Between Atlanta, Ga. and Washington, D. C. 


LOOM PICKERSand 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MPG. CO., SACO, ME. 
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Discussion on Spinning. 


-— 


Continued from Page 31.) 

Before going into the discussions 
I wish to state that a list of ques- 
tions which will be brought up at 
the next sectional meeting will be 
published. And I would like for ev- 
ery man here and by all means 
every spinner to familiarize himself 
with them and come to the meeting 
loaded with information. 

I have an inquiry as follows: I 
would be very much interested in 
hearing the ideal spinning frame for 
No. 15's yvarn taken up as we are 
contemplating putting in some 
frames. And I wolud like to hear 
from some of the fellows as to best 
traverse length, size of ring, ring 
flange, space and number of spindle 
per side. The association decided 
that the ideal frame would be as 
follows: 


Tape or band drive? 

Plain or clutch spindle? 
Traverse length? 

Size of ring? 

No. 1 or No. 2 flange? 
Space? 

Number of spindles per side? 


At the Atlanta meeting we found 
quite a varied opinion as to the care 
of idler pulley bearings on the tape 
drive. Mr. Dilling was asking for 
information and I would like to ask 
him if since that time he has found 
out any more on this subject? 


Mr. Johnstone stated that with the 
tape drive you could run less spin- 
die speed than with the band drive. 
This would mean a saving in several 
ways and as we did not get to go 
into this very much at that time I 
think it is well worth our time to 
get more information along this line. 

The question of the life of a tape 
and band, and proper means of fas- 
tening the tape to prolong its serv- 
ice received quite a little attention, 
but-there seemed to be no ready in- 
formation on the matter. We would 
like to have more discussion on this. 

How many can tell us how long 
a tape will last? 

How long will a band last? 


List of Questions Received, of 
Which Some Will Be Brought Up 
at the Sectional Meeting. 


QO. 26's yarn made from %-inch 
staple cotton shows thick and thin 
places, is it possible to stop this on 
this staple? 

QO. Which gives the best results in 
spinning Nos. 30's and 40's, a No. 1 
flange ring or a No. 2? 

QO. What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of changing warp 
yarn to filling wind? 

Q.: What is the best spindle speed 
to run on 30's warp? On 40's fill- 
ing? 

Q. Which is the best, running fill- 
ing traverse up slow and down fast, 
or vice versa? 

QO. What is best a double flange 
ring or single, using double on both 
sides? 

Q. What length should traverse 
be on 40's filling? 

Q. Does the speed of spindles have 
anything to do with the variation of 
numbers? 

Q. Is a draft of 9.80 on 30’s warp 


too short? 
Q. What makes yarn on warp bed 
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up and get fuzzy at the bottom of 
bobbin and what will stop it? 

QO. What is the proper weight for 
spinning bands? 

Q. Which lets through more gouts, 
a plain spooler guide or saw tooth? 

QO. What is the proper amount of 
twist for 23's yarn, staple cotton, 
i% inch, carded stock for cord tire 
fabric? And what twist for five- 
piv? What twist for 15-ply? 

Q. How many rollers should be 
used on 52 frames of 216 and 240 
spindies making 29.5s’ to 41’s yarn 
for a period of 60 hours? 

QO. Why is a frame on filling wind 
more liable to make cockled yarn 
than a frame on warp wind? 

QO. How many yards per minute 
should a beam warper on 30's yarn 
produce? 

Q. Does it pay to overhaul and 
clean steel rolls every year and by 
contract or have regular crew? 

Q. Has any one tested the effici- 
ency of oils to overcome the drop- 
ping of bands? 

Q. When bands are properly made 
and tied on what causes them to 
drop off? 

Q. Would uniform methods of 
work and a uniform standard of 
work in the Southern cotton mills 
have a tendency to stabilize labor? 

Q. What is the best oil for spin- 
dies and how often should they be 
oiled? 

Q. How many threads per inch 
should be laid on bobbin of 30s warp 
yarn? 

Q. Has the past unpopularity of 
spinning work been due to the girls 
being overloaded? If so what is the 
remedy? 

Q. How much is a spinner’s job? 


Improvement in New England Mills. 


Boston.—The predicted fall boom 
in the textile industry has begun. 

It developed almost overnight. 
The government report of a 49.3 per 
cent cotton crop and a great in- 
crease in wool consumption are the 
principal factors which have stirred 
up markets, with consequent stimu- 
lation of manufacturing. 

Cotton brokers and manufacturers 
who were spurning 11-cent cotton a 
month ago are now scrambling to 
buy at 18 cents a pound and betting 
that it will hit 22 within two months. 
The woolen and worsted manufac- 
turing industry has come out of the 
stump, wool consumption in the 
United States having jumped from 
approximately 24,000,000 pounds a 
month to approximately 60,000,000 
pounds. 


Expect Return to Normal. 


Textile authorities believe that 
this recovery is but a forerunner of 
a similar return to normal in the 
other industries of the country, 
pointing out that the chief handicap 
against such a return has been a 
general lack of confidence and ab- 
sence of leadership. 

Reports from the great textile cit- 
ies- Of New England show that the 
demand for textiles has reached 
such strength as to bring mill opera- 
tion close to 90 per cent normal. The 
great majority of the mills are run- 
ning, or about to run, on full-time 


‘basis, and some of them are running 


day and night. 
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Response to Address of Welcome. 
(Continued from Page 18.) 

ish Cotton Industrial Research As- 

sociation. 

As President Hopkins of Dart- 
mouth College said, “The acme of 
ambition (during the middle ages) 
was to know as much as men before 
had known. The look was back- 
ward not forward. Just as long as 
men look at things they do as ends 
in themselves they will lack the per- 
spective which will make the work 
they do most vital in the long run to 
the world’s affairs. We all know 
lawyers who are more interested in 
the intricacies of law than in secur- 
ing justice. There are doctors, per- 
haps, who see in preventive medi- 
cine a danger-to their practice. And 
the minister is not half rare enough 
if more interested in the complicat- 
ed questions of theology than in car- 
rying convictions in regard to the 
Living God. And in the business 
world the great indictment has been 
that men have been more interested 
personally in acquisitiveness than in 
adding to the economic wealth of 
the world.” Now. we of the South- 
ern Textile Association can look for- 
ward and not backward and can add 
fo the world’s economic wealth by 
expanding our research work. 

It is possible we can accomplish a 
miracle. A negro preacher explain- 
ed a miracle to his congregation as 
follows: 

“Hah breth’n an’ sisters. A’s 
gwine to ‘splain a merrical. 

“Ef you wuz to see er cow in er 
field ‘long side ob de road, dat ain't 
no merrical. 

“An’ if you wuz furder ‘long dat 
road and seen a big sharp, pink this- 
tle, dat ain’t no merrical. 

“An’ if you all walked furder ‘long 
dat road and heard a teeny li'l bird 
singin’ in er tree top; dat ain’t no 
merrical. 

“But ef you all wuz to see dat 
cow squattin’ smack on top of dat 
sharp thistle and singin’ like dat lil 
bird, dat sure would be a fus-class 
merrical!” 

Second: There is a problem which 
we certainly are in a position to as- 
sist materially, namely, the question 
of wage studies. Men are not born 
equal bu they should be rewarded 
according to the service rendered. 
Several schemes have recently been 
advanced to the care of these in- 
equalities but I believe they are too 
complicated at present for the ma- 
jority of operatives to figure out, 
which we know is a fair way. The 
rate, however, should be carefully 
studied before applying. 

Third: For the better handling 
of our work during the present and 
future business outlook we need to 
know business, or economic facts as 
well as manufacturing facts. We 
could, perhaps, be better informed 
or forewarned as to the trend of 
business cycles by watching certain 
trade barometers or groups of finan- 
cial, industrial and agricultural sta- 
tistics. Some of us possibly have 
not the time to follow these trade 
indicators as closely as others, so 
why not get men of authority to talk 
at some of our meetings along these 
economic lines. Because, by having 


a knowledge of these principles we 
would be better able to talk to the 
operatives upon business conditions. 
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Lay the cards upon the table, your 
costs and other problems, illuminat- 
ing if you never have tried it at the 
more complete understanding of 
your manufacturing questions. It, 
perhaps, has not been done in the 
past but why should we always fol- 
low precedent? Why is.Henry Ford 
called the Industrial Wizard of to- 
day, because as John H. VanDeven- 
ter said, “His succeSs has been due 
to his combination of resourceful- 
ness with the ability to think from 
cause to effect without obscuring his 
mental process with precedent.” 

Fourth: Costs, a word which has 
caused many a worry during the 
last year, yet there could be a more 
complete and beneficial understand- 
ing of this subject if properly dis- 
cussed. 

In conclusion, as the Manufactur- 
ers Record has said, “It is time to 
play ball.” Never before in the his- 
tory of the South has there been 
more building going on, churches, 
schools, dwellings, etc. This same 
spirit applied in business channels 
ean quicken the business activities 
of the whole South. Now is the time 
to get ready for the boom and the 
association can do its part by: First, 
increased interest in the sectional 
meetings and the development of 
pioneers in the common sense ques- 
tion of time studies of different mill 
operations and new ideas of ma- 
chinery through research; second, 
intelligent study of wages; third, by 
broadening the interest of its men 
in business and current economic 
facts; fourth, by a more intelligent 
knowledge of costs. 

Through this association we have 
a field unsurpassed anywhere in the 
country for the development of in- 
dustrial leadership and talent; and 
we can benefit ourselves and the 
mills we represent by giving service 
to the association. 


“Tt isn’t the cut of the clothes that 
you wear, 

Nor the stuff out of which they are 
made. 

Though chosen with taste and fas- 
tidious care, 

It isn’t the size of your pile in the 
bank, 

And it isn’t the price that you paid; 

Nor the number of acres you own, 

It isn't a question of prestige or 
rank, 

Nor of sinew and muscle and bone; 

It isn't the servants that come at 
your call, 

It isn’t the things you possess, 

Whether many or little, or nothing 
at all, 

It’s service that measures success. 

It isn’t a question of name, or lengtts 

Of ancestral pedigree, 

Nor a question of mental vigor and 
strength, 

Nor a question of social degree; 

It isn't a question of city or town, 

Nor a question of doctrine or creed, 

It isn’t a question of fame or re- 
nown, 

Nor a question of valorous deed: 

But he who makes somebody happy 
each day, 

And he who gives heed to distress, 

For it’s service that measures suc- 
cess.” 


Once more, Mr. Davis, let me 
thank you for your cordial and hos- 
pitable wicome to Charlotte. 


the 
Rainbow 


The first carefully prepared advertisement was 
the RAINBOW—It was worked in colors. 


It told the world that the forty days and forty 
nights of rain had ceased. 


When business came easy everyone painted it in 
the brightest of colors: When conditions changed, 
then everybody began to use black ink and picture 
conditions in the blackest of clouds. 


It wasn’t that business had disappeared. 
simply that business conditions had changed. 


It was 


Everyone had followed the path of least resistance. 
The easy way. When business began coming hard, 
nothing was seen but black clouds. 


In business today we need to follow the bright rays 
of the Rainbow. Business is good; it’s going to get 
better. But it requires work, plenty of work and 
hard work to accomplish results. It's up to us to 
get results. 


260 textile milis in the United States | 
and Canada were wise as to what was 
coming. That’s why they installed one 
or more “UTSMAN” Quill Cleaning Ma- 
chines. 


IT’S AN EXAMPLE 
YOU SHOULD FOLLOW 


The TERRELL 
MACHINE Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Charlotte, 


Size of the South 


Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills! 
using Sizol 
THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Softeners 


Sizings Finishings 


S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 
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Originated 1904 Perfected 1914 “PIONEER” H 
a feel Hangers 


Secure Safety Absolute 


Remember the safe equipment of your plant is just as important as safe- 
guards. Steel shaft hangers are an important requisite in SECURING 
CONDITIONS OF SAFETY in the operation of your plant. Steel 
hangers are just as necessary for preventing accidents as are guards 
and goggles. A steel hanger does not break. A cast iron hanger is 
liable to break at any time and let fall couplings, pulleys and belts on 
your employes. No plant can be considered safe where such danger 
exists. Progressive manufacturers and those having charge of acci- 
dent prevention work are installing 


Unbreakable “Pioneer” Steel Shaft Hangers 


in their plants because they furnish the safest possible hanger condi- 
tions. Do not wait until a serious accident convinces you. Equip 
your plant for 1990 with the Unbreakable ‘‘PIONEER’’ Steel hanger. 
Your inquiry will receive our careful and prompt attention. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Patented and Patents Pending Jenkintown, Pa. 
IDEAL POWER TRANSMISSION 
Standard P d Steel C +“ 9 Hyatt Roller Bearing Compan 


COTTON STATES BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


Pump efficiency is worth Money 


All De Laval Centrifugal Pumps are guaranteed as to efficiency and other characteristics and are tested before leav- 
ing the works, to insure that the guarantees are fulfilled. 


De Laval Centrifugal Pumps are ideally suited to motor drive. They have a power-limiting characteristic and no 
matter how much water is drawn from them, the power used does not exceed the power required at designed normal 
load. This makes it possible to use a motor operating at its most 
efficient load without fear of overloading and burning out. 


We also supply steam turbine-driven centrifugal pumps directly 
connected for small quantities and high heads and driven through 
De Laval Double-helical Speed Reducing Gears for large quantities of 
water against low heads. The gear makes it possible to operate both 
pump and turbine at their respectively best speeds for high effici- 
ency. The turbine can be adapted to any steam conditions and the 
exhaust can be used in processes or for heating or drying, since it 
eontains no oil. 


DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Steam Turbines and Centrifugal Pumps 


DeLaval Steam-Turbine Co. PURSER 


Triplex and Deep Well Pumps 


Trenton, N. J. SALES ENGINEER | Rumsey Pump Co. 
Condensers and Cooling Towers 406 Commercial Bank Building Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Wheeler Condenser and Engineering Company CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Carteret, N. J. 
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Seamless— 
and as smooth as glass 


Inside and Out 


Strong Turned Over Top— 
Clear Entrance and Exit 


: | In addition to the above 


advantage there is no top 
sway in this or any other 
Laminar Roving Can. 
And the sliver always 
coils up evenly inside. 


said about the quality of 
this Can—the fact that 
it’s a Laminar guarantees 
that it will be on the job 
years from now. 


Make sure also that when 
you buy fibre trucks, 
boxes, baskets and cars 
that your order calls for 
Laminar Receptacles. 


An Example of 
Laminar Longevity 
Back in 1888 the Lawrence 
Manufacturing Co., Lowell, 
Mass., purchased a 
of Laminar receptacles. We 
recently received a photo- 
raph showing two of these 
tes We'll send a book on re- 
for wear and still in use every 
day—after 32 years service. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 
12 Pearl Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Head Office and Factories, Wilmington, Del. 


C. C. Betz, Vice-Pres. and Resident Manager 


RECEPTACL 
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—and Stars 
Have 


They signify the different grades in which 
Thin Boiling Eagle Starch is offered to the 
textile industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of 
Thin Boiling Starches we are gratified at 
the widespread recognition they have re- 
ceived. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to 
your work. Our knowledge and experi- 
ence is at your service. 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


NEW YORK 


Starch 


_— 


~- 
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13—The Competent Loom Fixer. 

In the last article reference was 
made to the incompetent loom fixer 
who does botch work and 1s care- 
less about the upkeep of the looms 
of his section. All mill men have 
met witht both classes of fixers. In 
this article we will refer to the 
competent fixer who strives to keep 
the looms of his sections running 
to the best advantage for the mill 
and the weaver. The competent 
loom fixer is the one who makes a 
regular inspection of his looms and 
does not wait for something to 
break down or the weaver to bother 
him several times before he under- 
takes to do some repair work or ad- 
justing. There are fixers who will 
notice a belt about to break and 
relace it before it does and some 
who will let the belt run until the 
last lace leather is pulled out of 
the splice and the loom stopped. 
There are also men who will not 
adjust or repair any part of the 
loom they know is giving out until 
the actual break occurs. Other men 
will look ahead and adjust and re- 
pair in season to prevent delays. 
The fixer who keeps ahead of his 
work on his looms is the one who 
is considered competent and who is 
the man most desired. The compe- 
tent fixer will examine the bearings 
of his looms at intervals to see if 
any of the parts are dry through 
lack of lubrication. The weavers 
do not always oil the bearings reg- 
ularly and hot boxes result. A hot 
box means that there will be delay 
and annoyance. The looose pulley 
of the driving shaft should be oiled 
regularly and often the weavers 
overlook this part. 

I used to make it a practice of 
looking over all of the loose pulleys 
on my section at least once a week. 
I saved many a hot box by this 
precaution. The girls will oil the 
parts of the loom they can see and 
reach easily, but many are inclined 
to avoid the parts that are difficult 
and sometimes dangerous to reach 
like the swiftly revolving loose pul- 
lev of the driving shaft of the loom. 
They are afraid of getting caught 
in the belt. 

Always Some Discouragements, 

The competent loom fixer will re- 
place any broken or worn casting 
of his looms when required. But I 
have worked in mills where the 
machinist in charge of the supply 
department has not encouraged this 
sort of proceeding. I remember one 
supply department machinist who 
cussed every time I took a broken 
or worn gear or casting to him to 
exchange for a new one. He would 
insist that the broken part had been 
hit with a hammer or otherwise 
damaged by the carelessness of the 
fixer. He would object to exchang- 
ing anything new for an old part 
and often sent us back to make the 
partly worn casting do further ser- 
vice even to the detriment of the 
good running qualities of the loom. 

New fixers are liable to get dis- 
couraged under such conditions and 
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He evssed every time J took 4 


broken gear 


fo Arn. 


will endeavor to make a worn cast- 
ing do rather than face the cross 
supply man. I have seen fixers re- 
sort to patching of broken parts in 
order to avoid asking for a new 
piece. As soon as a fixer begins 
piecing up with wires and strings, 
his looms are not being kept up 
and his successor will have that 


much additional overhauling to do. 
The Competent Fixer Will Keep His 
Tools in Order. 

Once | made an immediate hit 
with the superintendent of a cotton 
mill by putting the toools of the 
work bench in order. The man who 
held the place before me was a 
good average fixer but lacked order 


Telephone 
Connections 


North Carolina Reed Co. 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 


LOOM REEDS 


Lino Soldered Reeds and Leese Reeds a Specialty 


Working Samples 
on Request 


Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer’, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 


with which to fix a loom. 


Thursday, September 22, 1921. 


when it came to tools and equip- 
ment. The day I took charge of his 
section I found the _ tools, bolts, 
wires, nails and all kinds of broken 
eastings and loom pickers scattered 
about on the bench, in boxes in the 
drawerss and about the floor. It 
required several minutes’ time to 
find a screw driver or a wrench 
I gath- 
ered up the mass of stuff and then 
proceeded to make places for every- 
thing on the bench in an orderly 
way. I put on a back board to the 
bench and nailed on a leather strap 
about one inch wide with loops to 
hold the tools in rotation and in a 
handy condition to get at. I put up 
a little wooden shelf with holes for 
the several bits which were former- 
ly loose. I also made a long box 
for the back of the bench, with par- 
titions for all of the different sizes 
of bolts, screws, rivets and small 
stuff. The next day the superin- 
tendent came through the. room and 
stopped and loooked at the bench. 
He had been accustomed to seeing 
everything is a disorderly condition 
and was much pleased to see the 
improvement. He said “You have 
your tools inorder. The other man 
used to loose considerable time try- 
ing to find his tools. He mever 
knew where his tools were.” I was 
much elated to be thus compliment- 
ed and ever since that time I have 
endeavored to keep my bench in or- 
der. 


The Competent Fixer Considers the 
Upkeep of His Looms. 

We have all met with the fixer 
who does not expect to hold his 
posilion very long and patches up 
his looms so that they will run 
from day to day. The old-time 
tramp loom fixer is rarely met with 
now, but there are still a few of 
the fraternity who prefer to travei 
from mill to mill and town to town, 
year after year, to remaining in one 
position any length of time. The 
married man cannot conveniently do 
this, but the single man often gets 
the changing idea in his head and 
that is one reason why overseers 
prefer the married man.. The fixer 
who goes from one job to another 
frequently does not give the main- 
tenance of his looms much consid- 
eration. He always has in mind the 
fact that he is going to quit soon 
and that it will not be worth while 
to do a good, lasting job. There- 
fore, his looms gets run down. It 
is the opposite with the competent 
fixer, for he strives fo maintain a 
high standard at all times and the 
result is that his section of looms 


are kept up and in good running 
order. 


‘To Be Continued) 


CAUSTIC SODA—LYE—SODA ASH 
BLEACHING POWDER — BI-CAR.- 
BONATE OF SODA 
SOAP POWDER—AND OTHER 
CHEMICALS 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND PARTIC. 
ULARS 
PAINE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
_ ATHENS, GA. .... 
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Cotton Yarn Defects. 


1921. 


(Continued from Page 14.) 
has developed several times from 
mills shipping 2%-ounce skeins for 


3-ounce and 5-ounce skeins for 6- 
ounce, 
Most of the trouble in knitting 


yarn developes from being unevenly 
spun, not true to number, and from 
the yarn containing too much leaf 
and foreign matter. Conditioning of 
knitting yarn is very important, and 
one to which a mill should give care- 
ful attention, as the yarn should be 
properly conditioned to get the re- 
quired results. But a mill should 
not try to sell water. A knitter is 
very particular about the yarn he 
buys and the reputation of your mill 
is at stake all the time, for a knit- 
ting customer will not use yarn 
with which they have previously 
had trouble. 

One of the most important facts I 
want to mention today is the ques- 
tion of packing yarn for shipment. 
Many mills pack in cases which are 
entirely too frail, and when a com- 
plaint is made, the only answer we 
get as a rule, is that they have never 
had a complaint before on the cases. 
and that the transportation com- 
pany handled the cases too rough 
in this instance. Cases should weigh 
between 300 and 350 pounds net 
weight of yarn, and the cases should 
be made from %-inch lumber to 
stand the rough handling they get. 
Some of you probably do not realize 
that in some instances, cases are 
shipped two or three times, and in 
other instances, the customers want 
to use the cases to ship their goods 
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in. Many times a mill gets the pref- 
erence on an order by making good 
cases for the customer. Cases 
should have reinforced heads, and 
should be strapped with steel bands 
at each end, but in no instance 
should a steel band be placed around 
the center of the case. One of the 
best tests we have found for cases 
is to fill the case with yarn, place it 
on top of another case and drop it 
on the floor, so that it will fall on 
the corner; and do this three times. 
If the case does not give way, it 
should reach its destination in good 
shape. If you will do this, you may 
rest assured that most of your 
cases will arrive at destination in 
good shape, and without complaints. 

In shipping section beams, care 
should be taken to see that the beam 
is tightly and evenly wound of even 
selvage and that the proper yardage 


is on the beam. Beams having 
wooden, wrought iron or pressed 
fibre heads should be used as cast 


iron heads are easily broken in tran- 
sit causing not only a loss to the 
spinner, but serious trouble for the 
customer. The packing of section 
beams is particularly important to 
prevent damage to the yarn. Two 
thicknesses of heavy paper should 
be wound around the yarn, fitting 
closely between the heads, and this 
paper paper either’ tied or held to- 
gether by. stickers to keep dirt off 
the yarn. Around the paper a 
thickness of burlap fitting close to 
the heads and then entirely over the 
heads and sewed in place. Around 
each head should be a padding of 
burlap or cotton packing to form a 
cushion to prevent the head from 


DAVID BROWN, Pres. 


digging into another beam next to it 
in transit, and it also protects the 
head itself. In loading, the beams 
should be secured in the cars by 
cleats so as to prevent moving. 
In packing bales care should be 
taken to see that they are lined with 
paper to keep out dirt and the bale 
should be closely sewed all around 
to prevent pulling open. The bur- 
lap on the head of the bale should 
overlap the sides and be tucked in 
three or four inches: then if the 
stitches pull out, the yarn will still 
be protected. Heavy burlap should 
be used to prevent damage from 
hook holes and the bales should be 
firmly reinforced with a sufficient 
number of bands to prevent damage 
caused from a loosely packed bale. 


One of the most promising mar- 
kets for cotton yarn today is the ex- 
port business and the packing of ex- 
port shipments is vital to the suc- 
cess of this business. If you stop 
to consider that the yarn must be 
handled a dozen different times by 
rail, truck and boat, and in many 
instances travels almost entirely 
around the world, you can easily 
see why if must be properly packed. 
The bales should be lined with two 
thicknesses of heavy paper and then 
covered with two thicknesses. of 
heavy burlap. If you will pack a 
bale and use a hook on it, you will 
see the importance of two thick- 
nesses each of paper and burlap, as 
you will notice that the hook goes 
into the bale at an angle and when 
withdrawn, one thickness of burlap 
or paper will most likely cover the 
hole in the other thickness and pre- 
vent dirt from reaching the yarn. 


and Treas. 


The bales should be tightly com- 
pressed and carefully strapped and 
the smaller the bale, the less freight 
the customer must pay on the ship- 
ment. Export shipments pay freight 
on cubie foot measurements and atl 
the present time it figures $1.00 per 
cubic foot so you can easily see the 
saving involved by proper packing. 
Right here, I might mention the im- 
portance of making export § yarn 
right and shipping only good quality 
yarn, as export customers buy re- 
peat orders based on the kind of 
yarn shipped them previously; and 
if the yarn is poorly made or badly 
put up you will not get the repeat 
order. It takes a long time for the 
export customer to get the yarn, and 
he cannot take chances on getting 
bad yarn. 


Without doubt, the export busi- 
ness in cotton yarn is going to be an 
important factor in the future, and 
if the yarn is properly made and the 
orders properly handled ,it should 
be very satisfactory business for 
your mills. Export customers have 
their own specifications as to putup, 
quality and packing, and as it is im- 
possible to change their ideas or 
their customs, it is vitally important 
that we prepare to carry out their 
instructions and give them what 
they require. Many of them will 
want to buy odd.numbers and odd 
putups, and in many instances, spe- 
cial sized bales, which are difficult 
for us to make; but the mill which 
prepares for this business will un- 
doubtedly obtain good results. The 
British spindles have catered to this 
trade for some time by finding out 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles 


cA Series ¢& <Articles By’ W. C. DODSON, B. E. 


SULPHUR COLORS ON RAW STOCK 


The only sulphur color employed in the dyeing 
of hosiery is sulphur black. However, when we 
come to the gingham and other colored goods 
mills practically the whole range of sulphur col- 
ors is used. Principal among these are: (1) 
sulphur black, (2) sulphur blue, (3) sulphur 
brown, (4) sulphur green, (5) sulphur yellow, 
(6) sulphur maroon and various combinations of 
these colors. They are dyed on the raw, unspun 
cotton; on warps; and on piece goods. We will 
take up the colors in the order set forth above and 
begin with the Dyeing of Sulphur Black on Raw 
Stock. 

Apparatus: Machinery and apparatus used in 
dyeing sulphur colors should be of wood, iron, 
nickle or monel-metal. No brass or copper Ma- 
chinery or fitting must be uesd as they are rapidly 
destroyed by the sulphur compounds present in 
the bath. 

Various forms of machines are used for dyeing 
raw stock with sulphur colors. Of these, the 
Klauder-Weldon, made by the Klauder-Weldon 
Company of Amsterdam, N. Y.; the Vacuum Dye- 
ing Machine, made by the Vacuum Dyeing Ma- 
chine Company of Chattanooga, Tenn.; the Dela- 
hunty Dye Machine, made by the Delahunty Dye- 
ing Machine Company’ of Pittston, Pa., are all 
highly satisfactory and generally used. 

The Klauder-Weldon and Delahunty machines 
are very much alike in principal and consist of a 
perforated iron drum which revolves in the dye 
bath. The washing is done in the machine shortly 
after the dyeing is completed. 


The Vacuum machine consists of a circular 
iron tub with a removable perforated bottom on 
which the cotton is packed. A heavy perforated 
top is then lowerred on to the cotton and bolted to 
the machine. The dye liquor is forced into the 
bottom of the tub and drained off the top by a 
pump. It is possible to reverse the flow of the 
liquor and in this way very level dyeings are ob- 
tained; however, it is seldom necessary to re- 
verse it. 

When the dyeing operation is completed the 
cotton is usually washed in the machine and then 
lifted by an overhead air or hand hoist. The cot- 
ton, in the form of a giant cheese is then dumped 
onto the dyehouse floor, hydroextracted, and 
dried. Sometimes the raw stock is not washed in 
the machine but is thrown out upon the floor and 
allowed to oxidize for an hou ror more. It is then 
washed with a hose, placed in the extractor and 
hose-washed again and is finally dried. This 
method of washing is not generally satisfactory 
as it is nearly impossible to thoroughly cleanse 
the material. 

DRYERS 


The modern dryer consists of a box-like en- 
closure of sheet steel through which passes an 
apron of steel wire. The apron is in two to three 
parts and the machines are designated as “two 
apron” or “three apron.” The available space in 
the dyehouse usually determines which of the two 
types will be used. However, everything else be- 
ing equal, the three apron is preferable. The heat 
is supplied by closed steam coils and large power 
drive fans cause a circulation of the heated air 
through the raw stock on the aprons. 

The temperature at which the machines will 


give the best results will be determined by experi- 
ment and by the recommendations of the manu- 
facturer. Too much heat will cause either fires or 
harsh cotton so the matter of temperature should 
therefore be carefully adjusted. 


DYEING SULPHUR BLACK ON RAW STOCK 

Revolving Type Machine: (We will assume 
that the mill intends keeping a standing bath.) 

First Bath. Load the machine with the stock 
(usually 1,000 pounds). 

Now run in fresh water until machine is nearly 
full, and turn on the steam. Add to the water 
the amount of soda ash called for in the first bath 
formula at the end of this section, and boil up 
bath. Continue at a boil for 30 minutes running 
the machine all the time. This thoroughly wets 
out the stock, 


While stock is being wet out, dissolve the dye 
and sulphide in a barrel of boiling water, being 
sure to get both thoroughly dissolved. 


When the wetting out process is completed let 
the machine continue to run, and pour in dis- 
solved dye by the bucketful. 


After all dye is in machine, allow same to run 
for 20 to 30 minutes and then add the required 
amount of salt. Continue to run for 45 minutes to 
one hour at gentle boil. 


When dyeing is completed, pump the liquor into 
the stock tank and run machine for 5 to 10 min- 
utes before turning in fresh water for the first 
wash. 


Rinse for 20 minutes and run back to stock 
tank enough of the water to make up for that 
taken out on the cotton (3 to 6 inches should be 
enough). Run remainder of the first rinse water 
into the sewer. 


Now continue washing in new waters until the 
stock is clean. 

In the last rinse or wash water some dyers add 
5% to 10% of common salt, heating bath up to a 
good warm temperature. This addition of salt 
seems to leave the goods in better condition for 
carding. 

Formula for First Bath: 

8 to 10% Soda Ash. 
15 to 18% Sulphide. 
12% Dye. 

80 to 35% Salt. 

This is on the basis of an 8% standing bath and 
= a very heavy shade with any good sulphur 

ack. 


Second Bath: After machine is loaded run in 
stock liquor and boil for 30 minutes in this bath. 
Now add‘soda ash, sulphide and dye (previously 
dissolved) and continue dyeing at a boil. After 
30 minutes add the salt directly to the machine 
and run for 45 minutes to one hour at gentle boil. 

When dyeing is completed pump liquor into re- 
serve tank and rinse as in first bath, running back 
enough of the rinse water to allow for liquor 
taken out by goods. Continue to rinse until water 
shows no trace of color. 

Formula for Second Bath: 

5% Soda Ash. 
12% Suphide. 
10% Dye. 

25% Salt. 

Third and Standing Bath: 

as for second bath. 


Process is the same 


Picker Sticks 


Spools 
Skewers 
Binders 

Loom Supplies 


Ivey Mig Co. 


Hickory. N. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 


tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


Write for terms. 


MI - CLEANSER 


The Perfected, Non-Solu- 
ble, Cleaning, Polishing, 
Cleansor, Deodorizing, 
Scouring and Scrubbing | 
Powder. “Six in One” 


CTURED ey 


CHAMPION CHEMICAL (C 


Your Mill Supply House will 
furnish you Mi-Cleanser, or or- 
der direct from the factory. 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Nichols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 
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REMEDYING DYEHOUSE TROUBLES 


Formula for Third and Standing Bath: 


2% Soda Ash. 
8% Sulphide. 
8% Dye. 

15% Salt. 


All future dyeings are made with the above 
standing bath formula and process. 

Notes: (1) Soda ash may always be added di- 
rectly to machine without being previously dis- 


solved. 
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(2) It is always best to dissolve dye and sul- 


phide before adding to machine. 


(3) Care should be used to save all dye liquor 


possible from first pumping. 


(4) The dyed stock should always be washed 
The last rinsing water should be at a 
temperature of 100° F. to 120° F. 
left in the stock there will be danger of fire in 
the dryers, and danger of weakened fibres during 
storage. Also, the stock runs much better through 


clean. 


the mill when thoroughly clean. 


Address of Welcome. 


(Continued from Page 16.) 

the government has, or gets, must 
come from you and me. The gov- 
ernment, after all, is nothing more 
than a body of men whom you and 
I have selected to represent us, who 
are organized under a set of rules, 
to make laws and carry them oul, 
for guarding our homes and our 
happiness and our prosperity. These 
representatives of ours have abso- 
lutely nothing which we do not give 
them, no money, no power. 

There is also a great tendency to 
form ourselves into groups, or as- 
sociations, or unions, and to rely on 
the strength of the mass to pul 
something over for us, to go on the 
idea that in unity there is strength. 
But there is that other old saying, 
that a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link. In any group or asso- 
ciation, or union, the individual per- 
son, vou and I, are. these links. 

What we need is not more laws, 
nor more government interference, 


not more group or mass action, but 
more individual personal responsi- 
bility, more personal initiation and 
more personal effort. 

This Southern Textile Association 
is one of the most effective and in- 
fluential organizations in this coun- 
try. It is an organization of doers, 
with a well defined plan and pur- 


pose. You men are the connecting 
links between the money invested 
in your plants, in mill buildings, 


spindies, looms, tenement houses, 
money which is nothing more nor 
less than savings: and between the 
people who work in the mills, the 
people whose energy and labor are 
necessary to production. The in- 
vested money, you and the mill peo- 


ple together are producing some- 
thing that is a great fundamental. 
world-wide necessity which will 


help balance the ledger of individual 
and community and national life. 
You men of this association have 
a great responsibility, and a wonder- 
ful opportunity. You have a_ re- 
sponsibilty and an opportunity fo! 


If sulphide is 
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service to yourselves, your com- 
pany, your people and your country. 

You have a tirst handed touch 
with your mill people. Your respon- 
sibility is to try to show your peo- 
ple the present state of the great 
ledger account, where the balance 
is on the wrong side and what il 
will take to put it on the right side 
show them their individual personal 
responsibility toward the situation 
and show them how they will profit 
in sharing the responsibility. 

Your opportunity, which is unlim- 
ited, is to establish a cordial, and 
sympathetic understanding between 
your people and the mill owner, an 
understanding of their mutual rela- 
tionship and interdependence. 

The slogan of this meeting as 
shown by your program is BETTER 
GOODS. Better goods means indi- 
vidual responsibility, individual ef- 


fort and initiative. Better goods. 
and more goods, mean work—work 
‘work! But it also means more 
comfort and prosperity for every 


one, the doffer and the sweeper, the 


superintendent and the stockholder 
the farmer and the merchant. 

Again I wish you a happy meet- 
ing. May you go home feeling that 
you have had your spark plugs 
cleaned, your carburetor adjusted 
and your tank of energy filled with 
high grade gasoline, so that the old 
machine tackles the hills ahead with 
power and ease. 
Mill Stocks Respond to the Advance 

in Prices. 
Gastonia Gazette.) 

There has been a marked advance 
in the prices of mill stocks during 
the past several days, according to 


Mr. R. S. Dickson, local dealer in 
stoeks and bonds. 
There is not a great increase in 


the amount of stock changing hands 
because of the fact that stockhold- 
ers will not setl their holdings at 
the price they*“would have a: short 
time ago. But the number-of bids 
has increased remarkably and the 
prices offered for stocks has been 
steadily climbing. 


Trucks 


CHARLOTTE 


YOU KNOW THAT approx- 
#¥ imately 38% of all heavy trucks in 
the Carolinas are REPUBLIC trucks; 


We can afford to invest $50,000.00 1n re- 
pair parts to service over 5000 Republic 


On this record we solicit your truck business 
Over 65 authorized dealers to serve you 


CLARK, Ine. 


Factory Distributors 


North Carolina 
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| \Fellow Chaseia 
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TRACE MwA 


BARBER -COLMAN COMPANY 
Main Orrice Awe Fa oven 


Seeren Maes. RPecnreme Ss C. 


HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


IF YOUR SPINNING IS NOT PERFECT, WE CAN 
IMPROVE IT 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 
C.D. Taytor, Gaffney, C CD Peraserey, Charlotte, N. U. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


WATER TUBE 


and 


TUBULAR 
BOILERS 


TOWERS and TANKS. STORAGE TANKS 
STRUCTURAL STEEL and PLATE WORK 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Company 


Memphis Jacksonville 


You enjoy a cool drink of pure 
water, don’t you? 


So do your employees—but for 
self-protection it must be dispensed 
_to them in a sanitary manner. 


A PURO COOLER with its sani- 
tary drinking fountain meets these 
requirements. 


A PURO COOLER plus a fifty- 
pound cake of ice equals a contented 
employee. 


Let us tell you how the PURO 
will save you money, or, at least, 
send you a catalog. 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN CoO., 


Haydenville, Mass. 


Southern Agent 
E. S. PLAYER 
Greenville, S. C. 
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The Spinning Value of Cotton and 
How It Can Be Increased. 


(Continued from Page 11.) 


There were 117,028 mortgage free 
farms in North Carolina in 1910 as 
against 102,950 in 1920. The figures 
for South Carolina were 47,35 as 
against 42,847. But, although these 
figures are bad. look at the terrible 
increase in the amount of mortgage 
indebtedness—-9,958,000 in 1910 as 
against 31,968,000 in 1920 for North 
Carolina. For South Carelina 10,- 
109,000 in 1910 as against 25,153,000in 
1920. The Georgia increase is much 
more than either the one for North 
Carolina or South Carolina. For 
these three states the mortgage in- 
debtedness increased from 31,000,000 
LO 94,000,000, or over 200 per cent in 
a decade. It is true that farm val- 
ues are reported as having increased 
about 150 per cent in North and 
South Carolina, but this cannot be 
called a profit as it is merely on pa- 
per and does not change the terrific 
Situation revealed by the figures 
quoted above. I am under obliga- 
tion to Mr. J. W. Bailey of Raleigh 
for first calling attention to these 
figures for North Carolina. 


Is it not high time for every in- 
telligent and patriotic citizen to 
wake up to the situation revealed 
by these census figures! This reve- 
lation of the decadence of agricul- 
ture in the eastern cotton belt is no 
surprise to me for I have been 
studying the economies of the situ- 
ation for a long time and treated at 
length certain phases in my address 
before the World Cotton Conference. 
If you care to read that address you 
will find it on page 129 of the Tex- 
tile World Journal of July 9, 1924. 
The part of that address which 
caused most comment was my esti- 
mate that, based on 10 cents for 
cotton, the average tenant family 
was making a revenue of ii cents 
per day for each working member. 
It might not be inopportune to call 
attention to the fact that at the pres- 
ent time every industry in the Unit- 
ed States is paving its labor many 
Limes as much as the cotton produc- 
ing industry. In some industries, 
notably coal mining and railroading, 
tremendous increases in wages have 
threatened to throttle the commer- 
cial life of the country by forcing 
high prices for coal and transporta- 
tion and yet the poor cotton pro- 
ducer is forced to live on a pittance 
insufficient to furnish his family 
with a decent well-balanced ration 
of food. 

Let me say that I believe that the 
cure for this whole situation lies in 
the universal education of our peo- 
ple and especially in education for 
better methods of culture and fer- 
tilization of their crops with higher 
money value. The fruition of this 
educational work, however, must 
largely depend upon the attitude of 
the men who control the _ cotton 
manufacturing industry and par- 
ticularly upon the mill superin- 
tendent. If you insist on cotton of 
the best character and uniformity 
of staple your treasurer will give it 
to you and his patronage of the man 
who is furnishing the best cotton 
will encourage greater efforts to im- 
prove the character and quality of 
the product of his district. 
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The teaching of the theories of 
improved agriculture will do little 
good unless accompanied by prac- 
tical demonstration. By practical 
demonstration I mean the operation 
of commercial farms where the 
rank and file of the farmers may 
see with their own eves that these 
theories are practical in operation 
and pay dividends. We have, I think, 
such farms in operation at Harts- 
ville. Upon them are not only nu- 
merous demonstrations of plant 
breeding and variety and fertilizer 
testing but there are many large 
fields of staple cotton, now worth 
70 to 100 per cent premium over 
short cotton, which are about as 
fine as were ever grown in that sec- 
tion, although the average yield of 
our county (Darlington) has been 
cut approximately two-thirds by 
wet weather, boll weevil and other 
causes. This striking illustration of 
the value of superior pedigreed ~ a 
rieties, of scientific farm manage- 
ment and correct methods of weevil 
control will do much to solve the 
most pressing agricultural problems 
of our section. 


Let us all adopt 'a sympathetic 
and understanding attitude toward 
agriculture and irrespective of our 
immediate personal interest do all 
we can to support and encourage 
general education and the introduc- 
tion of methods which will improve 
farm profits until they reach a fig- 
ure that will allow our farmers and 
farm laborers a sufficient income to 
live in reasonable comfort. 


Cotton Yarn Defects. 


Continued from Page 39) 
what these customers want and then 
following their imstructions, and it 
is hoped that American spinners 
will do likewise. Export specifica- 
tions, at the first glance, appear dif- 
ficult but with the proper equipment 
and the proper interest taken by the 
mill man in making same, there is 
very little trouble in doing so. 

I appreciate very much the op- 
portunity of this talk with you as I 
realize the immense importance of 
your organization and the good re- 
sults which cannot help but obtain 
from a meeting such as this. It is 
a great thing to get together and 
know that different men in the same 
line of work have discussed various 
business problems arising and to 
keep in touch with the new: ideas 
which are being brought forward. 
Cotton has advanced and general 
business conditions are improved so 
that each of you should feel much 
encouraged over the prospects for 
future business and a good margin 
of profit for your mill. 


Southern Mills Use More Help. 


Richmond, Va.—The 310 textile 
mills in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia report 
from July 15 to August 15 an in- 
crease of 2.871 employes re-engaged, 
according to statistics sent to Ralph 
Izard, district director of the United 
Stats Employment Bureau. The 25 
textile mills in Virginia report 10,- 
140 employed, an inerease for the 
month of 392. Coal mining in the 
State shows a decrease in employ- 
ment. 
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Reorganize Dye Industry for Export 
Trade. 


A reorganization of the United 
States dye industry so that it can 
compete with foreign dyestuff in- 
dustries in the world’s market was 


advocated by Dr. J. Merritt Mat- 
thews, editor of the Color Trade 


Journal, before the Division of Dye 


Chemistry of the American Chem- 
ical Society in session in New York. 

Dr. Matthews said that the mar- 
ket for dyestuffs in America absorbs 
only about 12 per cent of the world's 
dyestuff production. 

“If proper and regulatory meas- 
ures are adopted by Congress for his 
It, “ACT _ ‘pre 
may be expected, for a few years at 
least, that the bulk of the domestic 
market may be at the disposal of the 
American dyestuffs manufacturer. 
It is nol reasonable to suppose, how- 
ever, that unusual forms of protec- 
tion and regulation will be extended 
to the dye industry for more than a 
few years al the utmost; conse- 
quently the time will soon come 
when, even in the domestic trade, 
the American manufacturer will 
have to face competition under con- 
ditions that are more or less normal 
to the flow of international trade. 

“There are, at the present time, 
many factors detrimental to the ex- 
port of American dyes. Quite out- 
side the fact that business in these 
foreign countries is at a low ebb the 
same as it is in our own country, 
we have to contend against the high 
cost of transportation and the greal 
difference in the exchange rate. Be- 
yond these financial difficulties, 
however, are those of a commercial 
nature. Only a few of our dyestuff 
companies have any kind of foreign 
representation or have established 
branch houses to handle and develop 
their business. A small dyestuff 
company cannot afford to maintain 
any kind of foreign representation; 
they have to depend on general com- 
mercial houses atting as importing 
agents, and these, as a rule, are not 
equipped to properly handle a com- 
plicated dyestuff business, especial- 
ly under conditions of keen and ac- 
tive competition. 

“It would seem, therefore, that 
outside of the large companies it 
wouidl be necessary to handle any 
export trade in dyestuffs from this 
country through a consolidated ex- 
port house which could effectively 
handle the development of a dye- 
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stuff business. It is a question 
whether such an organization could 
properly meet the situation of such 
a complicated business; they could 
not be expected to push one com- 
pany'’s products as against another 
and consequently would have to 
maintain a rather neutral attitude 
in the market, and such an altitude 
would not be conducive to getting 
results as far as the introduction 
of dyestuffs is concerned. Again it 


is a question if such a company 
could properly run a service de- 
partment in the countries in ques- 


tion, and this is a ve ry important 
feature. 


“There have been other lines of 
industry which have formed associ- 
ations for handling an export trade 
in their products, and we _  under- 
stand that our present Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. Hoover, is a great 
believer in this method of going out 
into the world market. There have 
been suggestions put out from vari- 
ous sources that this system should 
be tmed by the American dyestuff 
manufacturers, but the dvyestuff 
business is so far different from 
most other lines of business that il 
is doubtful if a really successful 
scheme of export organization could 
be drawn up. It is a well known 
fact that some of the larger dyestuff 
firms are strongly opposed to enter- 
ing any such organization, beleving 
that they must maintain the indivi- 
duality and identity in the mainte- 
nance of their own export branches. 
Any such organization would there- 
fore be limited to a number of rela- 
tively small dyvestuff concerns and it 
is doubtful if these would have the 
line of products necessary to build 
up a really effective business in for- 
eign countries. 


“If the American manufacturer 
rests content with the limited do- 
mestic market and does not make 


any effort to secure his proper pro- 
portion of the larger world trade in 
dyestuffs, the manufacturers in Ger- 
many and Switzerland will . surely 
have a distinet advantage in that 
they will have at least six times as 


extensive a market, and this will 
furnish them with six times the 
power for research and _  develop- 


ment, six times less the burden of 
overhead expense, to say nothing of 
the advantages of being able to put 
out a much wider range of products 
and the possession of a much more 
generally stable market. 
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THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 1,400,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Rol! Settings 
Reduced Cost of Spinning 
One-third Saved on Leather Covered Rolls 


Better Spinning with Improved Product 


Extra Strength of Yarn 
Less Waste 
Greater Production 


All machine builders are agents and wil! quote prices for new work. 
Also for prices and particuléers write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Bleachers Blue, That Correct Tone 


which appeals to the experienced eye of the buyer 

of white goods is produced by using Marston’s 

Bleachers Blue. Costs no more than the ‘‘just as 
good’’ and will give the results desired 


Fast and Uniform 


John P. Marston Company 


247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


FoR— 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laure! Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


44 AND 46 VINE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


CARD CLOTHING 
Cylinder Fillets 
Doffer Fillets 
Stripper Fillets 
Burnisher Fillets 
Stripper Sheets 
Emery Fillets 
Napper Clothing 
Hand Cards 

Top Flats Reclothed 


Steel T win-wireHeddles 
. All Sizes and Nos. Wire 


Card Clothing Mounting Machines 
Traverse and Roller Grinders 
all accessory 
supplies for the Cards 


We furnish expert men with mach- 
ines for mounting our Card Clothing 


Please transmit orders directly to 
Southern Offices. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


SOUTHERN BRANCH 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, Sou. Agent 


1126 Healey Building Phone Ivy 2571 


ATLANTA, GA. 


nde ge it 
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Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, and we 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. 

Send for large list that have already adopted 
them. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, Presideat 


GREENVILLE, S. C. PROVIDENCE, I. 


AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 


ALL INOUSTRIAL 


WM.8.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH.,PA. 


Cotton Mills — Attention! 


“Keystone” Roving Cans and Boxes—Indeed “Peerless” 
‘Hartford Jewel” Belting—Certainly a Gem. 

“National” Hydraulic and Steam Guages—“International” as well. 
‘Aries” Roller Sheep Leather—Smooth as a glove. 

“Wear Well” Leather Packings—True to their name. 


FOR SALE BY 


The WILSON Co. 


Southern Representatives GREENVILLE, S. C. 
PHONES 296—2364 


A Brush For Every Purpose 


Forced to double our capacity in 7 months. Try us 


Carolina Brush Company 
208 Arlington Ave. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


FEDERAL TAX SERVICE CORFORATION 


103 Trust Building Palmetto Building 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


Specialists in the preparation of Income and Excess Profits tax re- 


turns for Cotton Mills. Tax estimates and adjustments made. 


Sam N. Johnson, President C. E. Frick, Sec’y 
J. H. Courtney, Vice Pres. Joln B. Glover, Jr., Treas 


Sole Selling Agents 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 


MERCHANDISING 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Chicago St Louis Philadelphia San Francisco 


Cotton 


New York.—Rising prices contin- 
ued the rule during the first half of 
this week. Merchants were inclined 
to pay the advances very slowly, 
buying, as a rule, just what they 
have to have. There is a wide di- 
vergence of opmion among mer- 
chants as to the wise course to pur- 
sue under present conditions. This 
difference is due mainly to the vary- 
ing opinions expressed as to. the 
permanency of higher cotton prices. 
This uncertainty is bothering a 
great many buyers, and is naturally 
limiting their operations. 

Trading in the cloth market was 
light and irregular during the first 
three days of the week. Large con- 
verters and printers are still balking 
at the new prices, claiming that 
there is a lack of business in finish- 
ed goods at prices in keeping with 
those on unconverted goods. The 
market is anxious to arrive at a defi- 
nite trading basis, but ean hardly do 
so at the prevailing fluctuations in 
the markets. 

There was some business in 64x60, 
5.35 yard, Southern, in second hands, 
at 8% cents, with first hands quot- 
ing 9 cents. However, at 8% cents, 
there were not many takers. 

In 68x72s, 4.75 vard, second hands 
sold goods at 10 cents, with the first 
hand market one-half cent higher at 
10% cents. 

A few 80 squares, 4.00 yard, South- 
ern, sold at 13% cents. For 96x92, 
5.25 vard, 17 cents has been paid; 
and 14 cents for 80x88, 5.00 vard. 

Bids of 5% cents for 27-inch, 9.00 
vard, were declined in Fall River. 
For 27-inch, 9.50 yvard, 5 cents was 
quoted in the East. 

Southern 27-inch, 64x60, 7.60 yara, 
sold at 6 cents. Southern 44x40, 8.20 
vard sold at 5% cents. There were 
reports of 48 squares, 7.15 yard, in 
second hands, at 6% cents. 

Prices on sheeting in first. hands 
are gradually reaching a general 
higher level. On Thursday the ask- 
ing price on 6.15 was 7 cents net, on 
5.50 goods, 7% cents. For 36-inch, 
5.00 yard, 8% cents, net, was. heard 
quoted, with several holding for 8% 
cents, net. For branded, 56x60, 4.00 
yard, the quotations range from 11 
to 11% cents, with terms. Unbrand- 
ed were quoted at 10% to 10% 
cents, net, and higher, with fair 
quality in second hands heard at 10 
cents, net. Second hands sold 52x48, 
4.00, at 9% and 9% cents, net, dur- 
ing the dav. There was also busi- 
ness in 37-inch, 48 squares, 4.00 yard, 
in second hands, for November-De- 
eember, at 9% cents, net, with the 
first hand market at 10 cents, net. 

For 4.70 yard, unbranded, 9 cents, 
net, is quoted—and higher. Some 32 
inch, 40 squares, 6.25 vard, sold at 
6% cents, net, in a limited way. 
First hands quote 1 2cents, net. and 
higher on 36-inch, 3.00 yard: with 
some second hand goods at 11 cents, 
net, heard. For 36-inch, 64x68, 3.50 
yard, 12% cents, net, and higher is 
quoted in first hands. 

Cotton goods megchants were still 
very much at sea on the price ques- 
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Goods 


lion. Some few commission houses 
handling brown cottons have decid- 
ed to offer a basis of 11% cents a 
vard for 4-vard, 56x60 sheetings for 
any stoek goods or goods coming to 
hand ih the immediate future. One 
house would consider 19 cents for a 
bleached cotton that had been sell- 
ing at 17 cents, but this was a very 
limited offer. One Southern house 
would consider 24 cents for 8-ounce 
staple tickings. Another would sub- 
mit 18% cents for 2.20 denims. These 
prices were more or less unfirm, but 
they serve to show the certainty of 
very sharp advances following the 
rise of 8 cents a pound on cotton. 
Several cotton yarn spinners now 
refuse to quote on the ground that 
they are unable to say with accu- 
racy what their cotton will cost. 
They may know more when specu- 
lation subsides, or they may decide 
to make a move toward the middle 
of the week. 

The jobbers are doing a_ steady 
business in moderate quantities at 
prices barely 20 per cent above the 
low figures. They are trading on 
goods in hand or on commitment 
and are disinclined to let retailers 
buy anything for long future deliv- 
ery which they do not actually own. 
The retailers are showing more con- 
fidence in nearly all departments to 
the extent of placing small orders 
with much Jess hesitation. In some 
instances they are willing to buy 
with considerable freedom, but that 
is not a general condition. The local 
jobbers, as a whole, find that busi- 
ness is keeping up well and showing 
gains in some departments that 
were stagnant a week or two ago. 

Prices on Thursday were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s. . H% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s.. 6 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s.. 6 
Gray ds, 38%-in., 64x64s.. 9% 
Gravy g'ds, 39-in., 68x72s.... 10% 
Garay gds, 39-in., 80x80s.... 13% 
Brown sheet'gs, 3-vard.... {2 
Bn sheet'gs, 4-yd., 56x60s.. 11% 
Brown sheet'gs, So. stand... 13 
Tickings, 8-ounce ......... 28 
Staple ginghams .......... 14% 
Dress ginghams .......... {8 


Standard prints .......... 11 


No New Bedford Mill Has Passed 
Dividend. 


Commenting on the fact that not 
a single listed cotton mill in New 
Bedford, Mass., has passed its divi- 
dend, Sanford and Kelley, of that 
city, say in their market letter: 

“This is unquestioned evidence 
not only of the soundness of the 
fine goods textile industry, but also 
of the conservative management as 
a whole of these corporations. 

“A revival of trade seems to have 
started,” the letter continues, “in- 
duced by the present low costs of 
materials and labor, better supply of 
liquid capital and a greatly reduced 
supply of goods in jobbers’ and re- 
tailers’ hands.” 
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D. H. Meaney, Prot. | Phil 8. Steel, Vioe-Prog, Jno, J. Gaorge, nd V.-Pres 

n Market 
The Yar __ Mauney-Steel Company 


6s to 10s_33 @. 2-ply 268..39 @é4l 
were again sharply advanced dur- 198 to 148.385 @ ener 30s..41 @-. DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
ing the first half of the week. Man- 2-ply 16s..35 @-- 2-ply 40s_.61 @-_- 237 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia, Pa. 
ufacturers and dealers stated that 2-ply 20s..37 @38s 2-ply 508..65 71-_- Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |}. 
Q2-ply 24s_.39 @ Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 

the mills were unable to buy cotton Southern 2-Ply Skeins. 
at anything like the price prevailing 6s to 108.32 @-. 36s_.......50 @-- MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
Se | they refused 108 to 128.33 @ 40s_.......69 @61 PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL 
0 exchanges ani ley rerust i4s... @ 50s PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 
fo sell yarns at the prices bid by iés.__._....34 @.. 60s 78 @-. 
merchants, Southern carded yarns Upholstery 
were marked up sharply and mills %s........39 @.. 38.4&5-ply.24 @.. 

uck Yarns. 

he volume of business put 3, 4 & 5-ply skeins— 3, 4 & 6-uly skeins 
through until Thursday was not $s------.-34 @ NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
large, but spinners were not inclined “Singie 
to lower prices because there was 6s to 128.33 @.. 24s_.-. --@38 Commission Merchants 
no brisk demand. They are still con- 148--------34 @-. 26s8-....... -.@89 

6 30 @40 

fident that buyers will come to the Cotton Piece Geods and Cotton Yarns 
higher prices. 37 @-- SOUTHERN OFFICE 

An encouraging feature was the ,. 39 @ 903 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
broadening demand from makers of ios. 22s. 36%@_. 
tire fabrics.. They use in the main 4 
22s-5, and inquiries have been seek- @ 


ing carded yarns rather freely, al- Southern Frame Cones. SPENCER TURNER COM PANY 
though spi of 8s @ 


apinnere of combed: yarns COTTON CLOTHS AND YARNS 

also reported a larger inquiry for jo, @36 26s @42 
this class of users. 39 @41 56 Worth Street 

16s__......36% @-. 30 extra...41 

rhe loss of trade that has resull- igs asi NEW YORK 
ed from the unsettled conditions in 20s_.......36 @ Boston Chicago Philadelphia Reading 

th Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. one 

market is as o-ply 608..96 Amsterdam Hamilton, Can. Manchester, Eng. 

eing temporary. It is believed that 2-ply 40s_.76 @. 2-ply 80s... 1.11@1.15 : iS 
while it is very hard to do business 2-ply 50s oi @- SCRE SOUTHERN OFFICE, 910-911 Commercial National Bank Building 
under existing conditions that the jo. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
market will become much more sta- 12s_.......48 @ 30s 63 c 

bilized within a short time and that 
a basis for steady business will soon isco @. iss @- | DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO 
be established. Quotations show 2%8------- | 
that since the rise started, Southern BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


carded single and two-ply  skeins 26s____....54 @ 
have moved up from 12 to 17 cents Eastern Carded Peeler Thread Twist 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 


Skeins. 
a pound, warps are up from 15 to 30 eos 2-ply__39 @ 30s, 2-ply..48 G@ 
cents and Southern two-ply combed 228, 2-ply..41 @ 40s, 2-ply..56 @ chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


94s, 2-ply_.45 5s, 2-ply_.58 @ : 

peeler skeins have advanced 8 to 10 oe, @ Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 

cents in the same period. Carded Cones. WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 


a 22s 48 G 
Quotations on Thursday were as 
follows: 14s 438 28s 52 @. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period Or 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.”’ 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. Send us your job dye- 
ing. Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, and service the best. 
Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 


a year. Let us serve you. Our representative will be glad of an opportunity 
to see you and fully explain all details. 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 


POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE | FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 


Gastonia, N. C. 
First Aid BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Bearn Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 


Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
Are you prepared to take the proper care of and Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 


Machines Dye House Ballers. 
emergencies? Let us figure with you on “‘First 


— 
Aid’’ equipment. A post card will bring our 
salesman to see you. AMERICA E BANDING Co., Inc. 


Manufacturer 


Winchester Surgical Supply Company Spindle Tape 
AND 


32 West Fifth Street 


Laborato CHARLOTTE, ms Laborato | 
Supp li Bandings 


Bolfield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
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The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


Works and Main Office | 
85-105 Doremus Ave., NEWARK, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Oils 


Southern Representative, MAX EINSTEIN, P. 0. Box 211, Charlotte, N. C. 


Want Departinent 


If you are needing men for any 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OIL ANTISTAIN 
Kier Boil Assistant 

CREAM SOFTENER ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 
HYDROSULPHITE MONOPOLE OIL 
For Stripping and Dis- Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


charge Printing 


VISIT OUR BOOTHS No. 828—830—832, Seventh National Chemical 
Exposition, 8th Coast Artillery Armory, New York, Week of Sept. 12th. 


tosition or have second hand ma- Salesman Wants Position. 
chinery. etc. to sell the want col- Salesman of 12 years’ experi- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- ence would be pleased to hear 
letin affords the best medium from firms wishing representa- 
tion in North and South Carolina. 
Bookkeepers, Bes! of references. Address 
We are in touch with several Salesman. care Southern Textile 
experienced in cotton mill work, Bulletin. 
Any mill needing an office man 
can get in touch with them vn 
through Sonthern Textile Bul- MAPLE FLOORING BEST FOR 
letin, Charlotte, N. C. | 
Price of: cotton advancing, Cot- 
ton goods moving. Why not re- 
Foster Winder for Cones. place worn out floors? We have 
Wanted—One 100-spindle, Mod- all grades perfectly manufactur- 
el 30, Foster Winder for Cones. ed for sale, car lots only. Ask 
Must be in condition and price for delivered prices. 
reasonable. Address C. M., care WILSON LUMBER CO. 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 916 Austell Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 


GUDE & CO. 


All classes of building construction promptly and efficiently 
executed at reasonable prices. 


CANDLER BLDG. ATLANTA, GA, 


Chattanooga Boiler Tank Co. 


Tanks, Towers and Tanks and Standpipes for 
Water Supply and Sprinkler Systems. 

Tanks for storage of acids and other liquids. 
Smoke Stacks, Breechens and Specials. 

Tanks for all purposes which any reader of this 
article may have. 


TANKS—any size—any purpose—anywhere 


CHATTANOOGA 3 TENNESSEE 


“DIN NIN 


SIARING 
WING 


Watson Loom Motors 


Fully enclosed, solid housing and 
end brackets. Grit and dust proof 
ball bearings. 

The many designs of WATSON motors 
make possible the selection 0. _quipment to 


meet the particular requirements for any 
service. Write for bulletin 402. 


Distributers WATSON Motors 


High Point Machine Works, Inc. High Point,N.C. 


DRAKE. 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK VIRGINIA 


ing reasons: 


ist—That the economy secured was slight. 


would be destroyed in making repairs. 

Our engineer replied: 

ist—That the heat unit loss from uncovered flanges was much 
excess of pipe losses for the same area. 


per cent. 


show much in excess of our engineer’s thoughts. 
85% Magnesia. 
We represent Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co., Valley Forge, Pa. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
518 Realty Bidg. Charlotte, N. 


HE chief engineer of a large power plant once said that exposed 
flanges on steam lines should not be covered, giving the follow- 


2nd—That the flanges were bound to leak and the flange covering 


2nd—That the flange covering would reduce flange leaks many 


Within a week the Melion Institute of Industrial Research sub- 
mitted a table showing uncovered flange heat losses, and said losses 


Steam users should cover every foot of heat radiating surface with 
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and spinning or superintendent of smal! 
mill; 30 years of age; married and have 
family: considered a hustier. Have no 
bad habits. Al reference. Address No. 
3186. 


The fee for joining oud employment 


bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 


small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any emp.oyment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
White or colored work. Have had 11 
years experience as second hand and 3 
as overseer in one mill 40 years of 
age and have family. Good reference 
if wanted. Address No. 3168. 


WANT position as maanger or superin- 
tendent by manufacturer now employed 


as general superintendent. Wish to 
change for good reasons. 10 years ex- 
perience in one of best combed yarn 
mills in country and 10 years experi- 
ence in Southern cloth mills. Address 
No. 3169. 

WANT position as carder. 12 years ex- 
perience as carder. Age 35, married, 
sober, understand machinery and can 
get production. Address No. 3170. 


WANT postion as overseer of cloth room. 
Have been oversee rof one large room 


for nine years but have good reasons 
for wanting to change and can fur- 
nish excellent reference from present 


superintendent. Address No. 3171. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of large spinning room. Can 
furnish reference as to character and 
ability or demonstrate same. Address 
No. 3172. 


WANT postion as master mechanic in 
medium size mil. Have had number 
years experience in steam plant and 
machine shops. Now employed as mas- 
ter mechanic and can furnish reter- 
ence. lbrefer Georgia or Alabama. Ad- 
dress No, 3173. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
large yarn mill or assistant superin- 
tendent of large weaving mill corpora- 
tion where there is chance for promo- 
tion. 37 years of age, unmarried but 
settied. Address No. 3174. 


WANT position as superintendent or over- 
seer in carding in large mill. Young 
man thoroughly equipped and can give 
satisfaction. Have had experience in 
best of mills only ana can furnish sarrs- 
factory reference. Address No. $176. 


WANT position as overseer of plain 
weaving in large mill. Can furnish best 
of reference as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3177. 


WANT position as superintendent of small 
mill or overseer of weave room in large 
mill. Experienced on ducks, osnaburgs, 
prints, drills, twines and can give good 
reference. Now employed. Address No. 
3179. 


WANT position as superintendent or over- 
seer o fcarding or spinning in large 
mill or both in small mill. Address No. 
3180. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving, 
plain or fancy. Have had several years’ 
experience as overseer and can give sat- 
isfaction. Address No. 3131. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in good mill in North or South Carolina 


or Georgia. Experienced in plain and 
fancy work. Goed reference. Address 
No. 31832. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
in North Carolina or Virginia; 38 years 
old ‘and long experience in mill. Can 
come at once. Address No. 3183. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving; 
16 years as overseer and second hand; 
28 years in mill. BExperience o nplain or 
fancy loom. Will take job in Georgia 
or Alabama. Can furnish A l reference. 
Address No. 3184. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Long and varied experience. Have held 
position in large sheeting mill for some 
time, but mill is now closed. Will go 
anywhere. Address No. 3155. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 


WANT position as superintendent of smal] 
yarn mil lor overseer of carding and 
spinning or either in a large mill. Ref- 
erence if required. Address No. 3187. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 


WANT position as overseer of carding in 
large mill or overseer of carding and 
spinning in medium size mill. Best of 
references. Address No, 3298. 


WANT position as superintendent of good 
mill on white or colored work, pluin or 


fancy. Experienced on all kinds of 
work and have handled two or three 
good jobs with satisfaction. Address 
No. 3209. 


spinning or oth or superintendent of WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
small yarn mill. Will go anywhere for or weaving mill. Long experience and 
good job. Can handle any size job. can furnish reference as to character 
Good character. Address No. 3188. and ability. Address No. 3210. 

WANT position as superintendent of yarn WANT position as overseer of carding 
mill, Prefer one on fine or combed 4, gpinning in large mill. Long ex- 
yarns. Best of reference and experience perience in all lines of work and can 
from large mills. Address No. 3189. produce satisfactory results. Address 

No. 3211. 


WANT position as overseer of large spin- 
ning room. Long experience on wide 
range of yarns. Good references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 3199. 


WANT position as general manager or 
superintendent of large yarn or cloth 
mill; years of experience. Can furnish 


best of reference from leading cotton 
manufacturers. Address No. 3191. 


WANT position as overcseer of weaving: 
15 years experience and can furnish 
reference. Address No. 3192. 


WANT position as roller coverer. Now 
employed but wish to make change. 
Age 32, married, 10 years experience. 


Reference. Address No. 3193. 


WANT position as superintendent or over- 
seer of carding or spinning in large 
mill. Now employed but have good 
reasons for changing. Address No. 3194. 


WANT position as overseer 
Age 44, 20 years experience. Under- 

stand combed work. Would like to lo- 
cate in North Carolina, but would go 
leswhere. Address No. 3195. 


of carding. 


WANT position as engineer and master 
mechanic in good mill. Would prefer 
job in South Carolina or Georgia. Long 
experience and good reference. Address 
No. 3196. 


WANT position as 
overseer of carding and spinning in 
large cotton mill. Can give best retf- 
erence as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3197. 


superintendent or 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
and spinning in small mill or carding 
in large mill, or superintendent of smau 
yarn mill; 25 years. experience as over- 
seer of carding, spinning, winding and 
twisting. Well qualified and can fur- 
nish reference. Address No. 31938. 


WANT position as bookkeeper and office 
manager or general office work in cot- 
ton mill Office; 25 years old and can 
furnish good reference. Address No. 
3199. 


WANT position in cotton mill office; 12 
years experience in this kind of work 
and for some time have been secretary 
an dtreasurer of lorge mill. Do cost 
accounting and general office work. Ad- 
dress No. 3200. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
and slashing in large mill, either white 
or colored work. Prefer Draper looms. 
Ten years experience as overseer. Ad- 
dress No. 3201. 


WANT position as 
engineer. 
electric 


master mechanic or 
Experienced with steam and 
power. Married and have had 


eight years experience. Address No. 
3202. 
WANT position as superintendent. 


Thoroughly capable to handle any me- 
dium-sized mill and record has been 
without reproach. Can furnish refer- 
ences from all former employers as to 
ability and character. Address No. 3203. 


WANT position as stenographer, book- 
keeper and pay roll clerk for large 
cotton mill. Experienced. Address No. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
larn or weaving mill. Experienced and 
can furnish best o freference. Address 
No. 3205. 


WANT position as superintendent of a 
large weaving or yarn mill. Long and 
successful experience as superintendent 
and am seeking position which would 
mean promotion. Address No. 3206. 


WANT position as overseer of weave 
room. Ten years’ experience. Now em- 
ployed and giving satisfaction, but want 
larger room. Address No. 3207. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning or both or euperintendent of 


yarn mill. Will go go anywhere. Twen- 
ty years practical experience in mill 
and a graduate of two textile schools. 


Address No. 3212. 


WANT position as superintendent of 10,- 
000-spindle mill on warp or hosiery yarn, 


white or colored. Prefer mill equipped 
to spin variety numbers—from 8's to 
30's. Married, age 42, thirty years’ 
in mill and can make wnat the trade 
wants. Would consider overseer of 
carding and spinning in large mill. 
Address No. 3213. 


WANT position as overseer of large weave 
room as assistant superintendent, or 
superintendent of small damask mill. 
Ten years’ experience, seven as over- 
Seer; graduate of N. C. Textile School. 


Address No. 3214. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill or overseer of large weave 
room. Now employed but want to 
change on account of location. Long 
experience and can furnish reference 
as to character and ability. Address 
No. 3215. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill on plain weaving or yarn, or 
overseer of carding and spinning. Am 
38 years of age: married: 12 years’ ex- 


perience as overseer, three years as 
superintendent. Good reason for chang- 
ing. Address No. 3216. 


| 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning or both in large mill or super- 
intendent of small mill. Several years 
of successful experience and a wide 
— of work. Reference. Address 
No. 3217. 


WANT position as overseer of carding in 
mill often to forty thousand sp’indles. 
Prefer coarse or medium numbers. 
Now employed -as second hand in large 


mill. Thirty-three years of age: mar- 
ried, and can furnish good reference 
from present employer. Address No. 
3218. 

WANT position as supernitendent or 
overseer of carding and spinning in 
large yarn or weaving mill on white 


goods. 
ter an 


Best of reference as to charac- 
dability. Address No. 3219. 


WANT position as superintendent -or 
overseer of spinning in large mill. Now 
employed and giving satisfaction but 
don't like location; 41 years old: mar- 
ried; 18 years’ experience as superin- 
tendent and overseer. Can handle any 
size job. Address No. 3220. 

position as overseer of weaving 
on white or colored goods. Many years 
experience and reference as to charac- 
ter and ability. Address No. 3221. 


— 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in good mill. At present employed but 
have good reasons for changing. Age 
40, married, with small family. Can 
furnish best of reference. Address No. 
3222. 


WANT position as overseer of large card 
room or carding and spinning. Can fur- 

nish best of references and get results. 
Address No. 3228. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
in large mill. Bmployed at present but 
want larger job. Can furnish reference 


as to character and ability. Address 
No. 3224. 
WANT ‘position as superintendent of 


small mill or overseer of spinning itn 
iarge mill. Long and successful exp3- 
rience and can furnish good refererte 


47 


Experienced on white and colored work 


all Address No. 322b. 


WANT position as 
good hosiery yarn 
reference from 
in South. Address No. 


on numbers. 


superintendent of 
mill. Can furnish 
some of best mill men 
3226. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 


or spinning in large mill or both in 
small mill. Address No, 3227. 
WANT position as superintendent of 
small yarn mill. Now employed but 


have good reasons for making change. 


References if wanted. Address No. 
3228. 

WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had many years’ experience and can 
give satisfaction on either large or 
small job. Satisfactory references from 
past and present employers. Address 
No. 3233. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, or would take place as overseer of 
carding or carding and spinning. Now 
employed as superintendent of combed 
yarn mill. Have been superintendent 
and overseer for long term of years: 
have been with present company for 10 
years. Age 36. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3234. 


WANT position as superintendent 
salesman for textile supply house, 
office position with mill company. 

textile graduate and have had iong 
and varied experience in mill work. 
Can come on short notice. Address 
No. 3235. 


or 
or 
Am 


WANT position as superintendent, pref- 


erably in colored goods mill. Have 
been superintendent for many years, 
and have run colored mills on almost 


every class of goods made in the South. 
Successful'y operated one mill on sheet- 
ings for three years and am especially 
experienced on ginghams and outings 
Address No. 3236. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room, 


large or small: am 44 years old: 25 
vears' . experience. Good references 
Long experience in clerical work and 
would consider clerical position. Ad- 


dress No. 3237. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
long experience and am capable;,of get- 
ting good results. Best of references. 
Address No. 32358. 


WANT position as superintendent. Am 
experienced and can handle white or 
colored work, hosiery or underwear 
Yarns, cone and tube winding. plain 
weaving. Have been superintendent in 
some of the most successful mi'ls in 
the South. Can get quality and quan- 
titv production. Excellent references. 

Address No. 3239. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Now employed but have good reason 
for changing. Can handle large or 
smal job and have had many years’ ex- 
perience on a wide variety of goods. 
Good references. Address No. 3240. 

WANT position 
large mill. 


in 
Have 


as overseer of carding 
Thirty-nine years old. 
had 13 years’ experience as overseer, 
eight years fixer, grinder and sec- 
ond hand. Experienced on white or col- 
ored work. Good references. Address 
No. 3241. 


WANT position 
Now employed 
satisfactory 


as 


as overseer of weaving. 
on large job, but have 
reasons for wishing to 


change. Many years’ experience on Va- 
rious fabrics. Can furnish satisfactory 
references as to character and ability. 


Address No. 3242. 


WANT postition as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or superintendent of small 
mill. High grade man who can get ex- 
cellent results. Now emploved, but 
wishing larger position. Best of refer- 
enmees as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3243. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Have 
he'd similar positions with some of the 
largest mills in South Carolina. Thor- 
oughly experienced in engine. boiler and 
shop work. Have handled this work for 
20 vears. Am an A-1l mechanic and can 
give fine references. Address No. 3244. 


P'ANT position as overseer of weave or 
yarn mill Am especially qualified for 
job on ducks and yarns. Experienced 
also on sheeting and bag goods. Prefer 
Georgia, Alabama. North or South Car- 
olina. Satisfactory references. Address 
Na. 3245. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


SEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN. 
ERY— 


Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
BELT CEMENT AND PRESERVA- 
TIVES— 
McLeed Leather & Belting Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Matieson Alkali Works.. 
National Aniline & Chemica! Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co., The. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER. 
See Roller Bearings. 
BELTING— 
Baltimore Belting Co 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Deford Co., The, 
Grant Leather Corporation 
See also Mill Supplies. 
McLeod Leather Belting Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana S&S. 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrod! Fibre Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BENCH DRAWERS, STEE.— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BOBBINS— 
Brown, The David Co. 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
BOILERS— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 
Waish & Weldner Co. 
Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co. 
High Point Machine Works 
BOILER GRAPHITE— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
BOXES— 
Andrews Co., O. B. 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
BOX SHOOKS— 
Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
BRICK— 
Yadkin Brick Co. 
BRUSHES— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
Carolina Brush Co. 
BUILDINGS, PORTABLE— 
Tuxbu*y Cow A. C. 
Oo. 
Greenville Textile Supply 
BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Monarch Bobbin Cleaner Co. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


CALENDER ROLLS— 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 

CARD CLOTHING— 

Ashworth Bros. 
Howard Grea. Mfg. Co. 

ACID RESISTING PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

ACCOUNTANTS— 

Federal Tax Service Corp. 

AIR CONDITIONERS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

ALBONE— 

Roessier & WHassiacher. 

AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 

See Humidifiers. 

ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. S&S. 


Lockwood, Green & Co. 
Sirrene & Co., J. E. 

ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Belt Company. 

ASPHALT TANKS— 
Chattanooga Boiler > Tank Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Son 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 

AUTOMATIC SCALES— 
American Kron Scales Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 

BALL BEARING— 

Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Ss. K. F. Industries, inc. 

BALING PRESSES— 

——See Presses, Baling. 

BALLERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

=ANDS AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Ce. 


CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Droustieia Bros. 

Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shope. 
worke. 

CARDS— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

CARRIER APRONS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

CASTINGS (!1RON)— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
Waish & Weidner Co. 

Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co. 

CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

CLOCK 
Chicago Watchmanman’s Clock Works 

CLOTH TESTERS— 

Perkins & Co., B. F. 

CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. 8., Sons Co 

COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 

COAL AND COKE— 
Logan-Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
Virginia tron, Coal & Coke Co. 
White Oak Coal Co. 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catiin & Co. 

Ridley, Watts & 4&Co. 
Turner Co., J. Spencer. 
Whitman & Son., Clarence. 

COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
General Electric Co. 

CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION— 
General Buliding Co. 

CONDENSERS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Cr. 
Wheeler Condensing & Engineering Co. 

CONDITIONING MACHINE = 
American Molstening Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., ©. G. 

CONDUIT FITTINGS— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

CON TRACTORS— 

See Mill Buliders. 

CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 

Link-Belt Company. 

CONCRETE FLOOR HARDENER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 

COOLERS (AIR)— 

See Humidifying Apparatus. 

CORRUGATED IRON AND STEEL— 
Scaife & Sons, W. B. 

COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Coilman Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Oraper Corporation. 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Mason Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Stafford Co., The 

Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works 
Terrell Machine Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON SOFTENERS— 

Arabol ee Co 

Bosson & Lane. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seyde!l Mfg. Co., The, 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 

Link- Belt 
DAMP PROOFING PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DIAL SCALES— 

American Kron Scale Co. 

Toledo Scale Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 

Masury Young Co. 

Seyde!l Mfa. Co., The. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 

Rice Dobbe Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 

Diamond States Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Rol! Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Co. 


Puro Sanitary Drinkin 
DRIVES, SILENT CHA 

Moree Chain Cempany. 

Link-Belt Cempany. 


DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, 8. F., & Sons, Inc. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Sargent's Sons Corp., C. G. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Campbell! & Co., John. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Matieson Alkali Works.. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemical Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION— 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Hunting & Guery. 


ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Perkins & Son., inc., B. F. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Generali Electric Company. 
Link-Belt Company. 
ELECTRIC LAMPS— 
General Electric Co. 
See Lamps, Lighting. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
General Electric Co. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
ELEVATORS— 
Link-Beit Company. 
ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS— 
Mées & Mees 


ENGINEERS, MILL. 

See Architects and Mill Engineers. 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


.. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
High Point Machine Worxs 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


EXHAUST FANS— 
Genera! Electric Co.. 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXTRACTORS— 
American twaundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
FANS— 
General Electric Co. 
See Electric; also Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FEED WATER PURIFIERS— 
Matieson Alkali Works.. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Company. 
FENCING— 
General Equipment Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
Cooledge, F. J.. & Sons. 
Detroit Graphite Company 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


FLAT MACHINE COLORS— 
Detroit Graphite Company 


FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Champion Chemica! Co. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
AND OVERHAUL.- 


Seuthern Gpindie 4 Fiver Ce. 
Whitin Maehine Werka. 


FLYERS— 
..Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 


FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T. 8B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 


FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 


GEARS— 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


GENERATING SETS— 
Allis-Chatmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Company. 


GRATE BARS— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
Eureka tron Works. 
McNaughton Mfg. Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 


GREASES— 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Ce. 
Swan & Finch Co. 


GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy & Son Co., B. &. 
GRID BARS— 
Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
GRAPHITE PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Walraven Co. 
Sullivan Hardware Co. 


HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


HARNESS AND FRANMNES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 


HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


HOUSE PAINT & VARNISH— 
Cooledge, F. J.. & Sons. 
Detroit Graphite Company 


HOSPITAL SUPPLIES— 
Winchester Surgical Supply Co. 

HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION. 

ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moilstening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 

INSURANCE, LIABILITY— 
American Mutual Liability tne. Co. 

IRON FILLER— 

Detroit Graphite Company 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co. 

LABORATORY EQUIPMENT— 
Winchester Surgical Supply Co 

LACE LEATHER— 

McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 

LAMPS, ELECTRIC— 

Generali Electric Co. 

LATHES— 

Watraven Co. 
Sullivan Hardware Co. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 

ARCHITECT— 

aper 

LIABILITY INSURANCE— 
American Mutual Liability ins. Co. 

LOOM HARNESS— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
Stee! Haddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM DROP WI Es— 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Gartand Mfg. Co. 
Mcleod Leather & Belting Co. 

LOOMS— 

Stafford Co., The 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

LUMBER— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Hirsch Lumber Company. 

aesu oun 
Go. 

N. ¥. & WN. J. Ca. 
Texas Company. 

LUBRICATING GRAPHITE— 
Detroit Graphite Co~pany 

LUG STRAPS— 

Chariotte Leather Belting Ce. 
McLeod Leather 4 Belting Ce. 


' 
| 
| 
c 
Gude & Co 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS— 
High Point Machine Works 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
E. |. 
MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
METAL PROTECTIVE PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
METERS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 
MILL STOCKS— 
Hill, Clark & Co. 
A. M. Law & Co. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
General Building Co. 
Gude & Co. 
Lockwood, Greene 4 Co. 
Mees & Mees 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lighting. 


MILL SUPPLIES— 
High Point Machine Works 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Dixon Saddie Co. 


Gariand 
Greenville extite Supply Co. 
Hitchcock Co., F. C. 

Odell Mil! Supply Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Wilitson Company. 
Walraven Co. 

Sullivan Hardware Co. 

MILL WHITE 
Cooledge, F. J., & Sons. 
Detroit Graphite Company 
John Lucas & Co. 


Johnson Paint Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


MOTORS— 

High Point Machine Works 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Walraven Company. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 

MACHINES— 
Roy & Sons Co., B. &. 


oIiLs— 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
John Lucas & Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Seyde! Mfg. Co. 


Southern otton oll Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
Texas Co. 


Wadsworth, Howland 4& Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 


OILING SYSTEMS— 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. ’ 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER)— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
PAINTS— 
Chaffee Co., Thos. K. 
Cooledge, J., & Sons. 
Graphite Co. 


E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Lucas & Co. 

Johnson Paint Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Peasiee-Gaulbert Co., Inc. 

Southern Cotton Ol! ‘Co. 

Southern Distributing Co. 

Tripod Paint Co. 

Wadsworth. Howland & Co. 
PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATEN 

Siggers & Slagere 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 

Garland Mfg. Co- 

McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 

Mfg. Co. 

ivey Mfg. 


PIPE COVERING— 
General Equipment Co. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


PIPE JOINT CEMENT— 
Oetrort Grapnite Company 
PLASTERS— 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
High Point Machine Works 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Beilt Company. 
Morse Chain Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Walraven Co. 
Woods, T. B., Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PRESERVATIVES— 
Barrett Co., The. 
PRINTERS— 
Clark Publishing Co. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hassiacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PULLEYS— 
—See Transmission Machinery. 
PULLEYS, CAST !RON 
Wood's, T. 8B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 
Pump Co. 
dnor Pump & Well Co. 
AND FILTRATION 
NTS— 


Wm. B., & Sons. 
QUILLERS— 

Universal Widing Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terreli Machine Co. 

REEDS 
North Carolina Reed Co. 

REGULATORS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 

U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 

ROOF ING— 

Barrett Co., The. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co. 
Watlraven Co. 

ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. 8., Sons Co. 


ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Whlison Co. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

RUBBER STAMPS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 

austine Co. 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Voge! Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

SCALES— 

American Kron Scale Co. 
Toledo Scale Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemica! Co. 

SEALS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SEPARATORS— 

Draper Corporation. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


Co. 


——See Power Transmission Machinery. 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Kaustine Co. 
SHAFTING— 
Wood's. T. B.. Sense Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
Lupton's, David, Sone Co. 


SHUTTLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
David Brown Co 
SHINGLES, ASBESTOS AND 
ASPHALT— 
General Equipment Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, 
Alien, Charlies 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabo! Co, 
Bosson & Lan 
Carolina Sizing & Chemical Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
. Drake Corporation. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Kliipstein & Co. 
New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
Masury Young Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
SKEWERS— 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
ivey Mfg. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson Lane. 
New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 
Jacques Wolf Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co., — 
Seyde! Mfg. Co., Th 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTHS— 
Hitchcock Co., F. C. 


SLASHER HOODS 


R. O.. Pickens Slasher Hood Co, 
SOAPS— 

Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., 

Seyde!l Mfg. Co., Th 

United Chemica! Co. 
SOFTENERS— 

——See Cotton Softeners. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 

Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINNING TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 

Brown, The Davil Co. 

Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 

ivey Mtg. Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH— 

———See Sizing, Starch ard Gum. 
SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 
STENCILS— 

Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
Southern Engineering Ce. 

STRAPS— 

Deford Co., The, 
STRAP LEATHER— 
SOLDERLESS CONNECTIONS 
(FRANKEL)— 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

SWITCH BOXES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

TANNERS— 

Deford Co., The, 

TANKS— 

Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 
Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
Waish & Weldner Co. 

TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
American Textile Banding Co. 

TELEPHONES, AUTOMATIC— 
Select-O-Phone Corporation. 

TEXTILE MACHINER. SPECIALTIES 
Greenvitie Textile Supply Co. 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 

THERMOMETERS— 

Powers Regulator Co. 

TEMPLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 

Perkins, F., & Gon., ime. 


TRANSFER STAMPSB— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRAPS— 
See Steam Traps. 
TOWERS— 
Southern Engineering Co. 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Cnhaimers Mfg. Co. 
Ode!l Mill Supply Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. (Siient Chain). 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, Inc. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
TOILETS— 
Kaustine Co. 
Megs Co., Jos. A. 
oLs— 


Walraven Co 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Coa. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSM!SSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (LIFTING)— 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Ce. 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimere Mfg. Co. 
De Lava! Steam urbine Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & “Vifg. Ce. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Worke. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VALVES— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
WALL PLASTERS— 
Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporation. 


WARP STOP MUOTION— 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHERS, CLOTH— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co 
WASTE BINS, STEEL 
Lupton’s. David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS— 

Chicago Watchmanman’s Clock Werte 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 

Link-Belt Company. 
WELDING OUTFITS— 

General Electric Co. 

High Point Machine Works 

Watlraven Co. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDBS— 

Arabo!l Mfg. Co 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson 4& Lane. 

Marston, 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Metz, . A. 

Newport Chemical Works. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

Jecques, Wolf & Co. 

Campbell John, & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WiNDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tothurst Machine Werks. 
YARN CONDITIONING MACHINEG— 

—See Cenditier'ng Me 


PIPE AN FI 
Parkse-Cramer Co. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Allen, Chas. R., Charleston, 8. C. 
American Kron Scale Co., 430 E. 58rd St., 


New York. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis 


American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, De). 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York. 

Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 
R. 

Atianta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atianta Gas Light Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Atianta Paper Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 88 Ames Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 
Atlantic Textile Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Il. 
Baltimore Belting Company, Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. 
Bium, George J., Charlotte, N. C. 
Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, Mass. 
Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Campbell, John, & Co., New York. 
Carolina Brush Co., 1431 South Boule- 
vard, Charlotte, N. C. 


Carolina Size & Chemica! Co., Charlotte, 


> 


Cairier Engineering Corp., New York. 


Ca’ ‘in & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Chaffee Co., Thos. K., Providence, BR. I. 


Asheville, N. C. 


Champion Chemical Co., 
Charlotte, 


Chariotte Leather Belting Co., 
Chattanooga 

Chattanooga, 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. 
Chicago Watchman’s Clock Works, 1526 

S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co., 

nooga, Tenn. 
Cocker Machine 
nia od 
Collins 


Roofing & Foundry Co., 
Tenn 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 


Chatta- 


& Foundry Co., Gasto- 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Coole & Sons, 
Co., Pawtucket, 


Bros. Machine 


New York. 
Co., At- 


Co., 
Suply 


Products Refining 
States Belting & 
Ga. 


Corn 
Cotton 
lanta, 


Courtney Mass. 


Dana S.., 


Steam Turbine 


Chicopee, 


DeLaval Co., Trenton, 
N. J 

Baltimore, Md. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

ddie Co., Bristol, 


The Deford Co., 

Detroit Graphite Co., 

Dixie Seal and Stamp 

Dixon Lubricating Sa 
R. ] 


Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
506 Trust Bidg., Chariotte, 


Diamond State 
Draper, &., 


Draper <“orp., Hopedale, Mass. 
Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Cor; oration, Norfolk, Va. 
<. I. du ¥ «t de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mingto~., 
Dunn & Co., 15 W. Trade, Charlotte, N. C. 


East Jersey Pipe Co., Patterson, N. J. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence. 
Mass 

— lron Works,  Inc.. Lincolnton, 

Federal Tax Service Corporation, Char- 
lotte, N 

Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. 1 


Garland Mfg. Co., Saco, Me. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
General Building Company, 524 Harrison 

Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Grant Leather Corporation, Kingsport, 

Tenn. 

Greenville, 


Gre ave Textile Supply Co., 


Greist ‘Mrfe. Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Gude & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
— 

Haywood Dept., T. Holt., 65 Leonard St.., 
New York. 

High Point Machine Works, High Point, 

Hirsch Lumber Co., 1208 Heard National 
Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fila. 

Hitcheock Co., F. C., 50 Pearl St.. Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester. ar 8 

Hiuntington & Guerry, ‘Greenville, S. 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co., 
N. C. 
Ivey Mfg. Co., Hickory, N. C. 
Jones Machinery Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
— Co., 2089 W. 38th St.. New 
or 
Maustine Ce., Buffalo, NM. VY. ... 
Keever Starch Co. Greenville, S. 
Klauder- Weldon Dyeing Machine Com- 


Jenkintown, Pa 


pany, 
A., New York. 


Klipstein & Co., 

Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co., 
Tenn. 

Lockwood, 


Chattanooga, 


Greene & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Logan-Pocahontas Fuel Co., Charleston, 
W. Va. 

Lueas, John, & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lupton, David. Sons, Inec., Philadelphia, 

Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 
Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., Boston, 
Mass. 
Mauney Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mathieson Allizali Ww orks, 25 W. 43rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Greensboro, 


McLe Leather Belting Co., 
N 


Merrow “ta, ichine Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard, Mass. 

Mees & Mees, Charlotte, N. C. 

Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York 

Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, a 


McNaughton Mfg. Co., Maryville, Tenn. 


Crolina Reed Co., High Point, 


National 
R 7 


North 


Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York. 

New Brunswick 
Brunsick. N. . 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 
way, New York. 

Newport Chemical Works, 


Supply Co.., 


Chemical Co., New 


401 Broad- 
Passaic, N. J. 
Odell Mill Greensboro, N. C, 


Mass. 
Central 


Fitchburg, 
Ring Co., 


Parks-Cramer Co., 

Pawtucket Srinning 
Falls, 

R. QO Pickens 
tanburg. 

Powers e@ulator Go.. 

Drinking Fountain 
Haydenville, Mass. 


Slasher Hood Co., Spar- 


The. Chicago, Til. 
Co., 


Dobby: Chain Co., Millbury, Mags. 
121 Beach St., Boston, 
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Rice, 

Rogers Fibre Co., 
Mass. 

Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 

Rumsey Pump Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Charlotte, N. C. 
Sargents Sons Corp., C. G.. Graniteville, 


Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B., Oakmont, Pa. 
Scott & Co., Henry L., Providence, R. lL. 
Screw Machine Products Corporation, 
Providence, R. 
S K F Industries, 
Belect-O-Phone 
dence, R. I 


Seydel Mfg. Co., 

Southern Distributing Co.,. 

Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Sirrine, J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 

Sonneborn & Sons. Inc., L., 262 Pearl St., 
New York. 

Sonneborn, L., Sons, Inc., New York. 

Southern Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Spindie & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


New York. 
Provi- 


Inc., 
Corporation, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Charleston, 


Southern Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Southern Gypsum Co., Inc., North Hol- 
ston, Va. 

Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C. 

Stafford Co., The ,eReidville, Mass. 

Staley Mfg. Co., A. E., Decatur, Ill. 

Sullivan Haw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C. 


Standard Fibre Co., Somerville, Mass. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Swan & Finch Co... New York. 


Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, 
Texas Co., The, 17 Battery Place, 
York. 


Textile Specialty Co., 


N. 
New 


Belton, 8S. C. 


Textile Banking Co., New York. 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


The Barrett Co., New York. 

Toledo Secale Co., 32 West Trade 5St., 
Charlotte, N. 

Tolhurst Machine W orks, Troy, N. Y. 

Tripod Paint Co., 6° N. Broad St., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

J. Spencer Turner ~o., Charlotte, N. C. 


Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
A. C., Charleston, 


Constructiwit 
Lumber Co., 


Turner 
Tuxbury 
Ss. C: 


United Chemical Products Corp., York & 
Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 


Virginia Tron, Coal and Coke Co., 


Roan- 
oke, Va. 
Vogel Co.. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del, 
Wadsworth. Howland & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


Walraven Co., The, Atlanta, Ga. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co., 
nooga, Tenn. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ridley Watts & Co., New York. 

Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., 

J 


Whitinsville, 


Chatta- 
East 


Carteret, N. 
Whitin Machine 


Mass. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., 
ville, Mass. 
Whitman & San, Clarence, New York. 
White Oak Coal Co., Mac Donald, Va. 
Wilson Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Winchester Surgical Supply Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 
Pa 


W orks, 
W hitns- 


Weonsocket Machine & Press Co., Woon- 
socket, 


Yadkin Brick Yards, New London, N. C. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order To-day 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. L. Jenkintown, Pa. 
Universal Winding Co.,. Boston, Mass. 
Office: Com. Bank Bldg. Room 407 Tel. Con. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturer of 


Inc. 


238-240 Water Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


JOHN HARTLEY 


Southern Selling Agent for 
STANDARD SOAP CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 


ANILINES AND SULPHUR COLORS HEMATINE, 


OAKES MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturer of 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
AND COLORS 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street. Greenville. S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


| — 
Mass 
Pp... 
1 
| 
| 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


CONCENTRATED POWDER 
FOR 


Vat Colors and Indigo 


HAME TZ és 


One-Twenty-Wwo Hudson Street, New City. 
= ton Philadelphia Providence Chica 
Charlotte San Francisco 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


“Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 ; eos GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 


as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY — BOSTON 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, aiso the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Realty Building 
FREDERICK JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP S. WARRE 
—Agents— 


INSIDE AND OUT 


Strong Turned Over Top— 
Clear Entrance and Exit 


In addition to.the above advantage there is no top 
sway in this or me other Laminar Roving Can. And 


the sliver always coils up evenly inside. 

We think little need be said about the quality of this 

Can—the fact that it's a Laminar guarantees that it 

will be on the job years from now, 

Make sure also that when you buy fibre trucks, boxes, 

baskets and cars that your order calls for Laminar 

Receptacies. 

Well send a book on receptacies. Tell us where. 

AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 

Sole proprietors and manufacturers “2S 


New England Dept.: 12 Pear! St., Boston 
Bell, Vice-Pres., 
Resident Manager ' 
Home Office — Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. < 
Factories at Wilmington 
and Newark, Del. 


Seamless—and as smooth as glass 


General 
Inc. 


524 Harrison Ave. Boston, Mass. 


fi 


Storehouse of Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass. 


New Mill of Roxbury Carpet Co., Saxonville, Mass. 


Work well accomplished is a better argument 
than the best promises. 


Above are two of our arguments as to why 
you should consider us when in need of new 
mill buildings or renovation of old ones. 


Ask your engineer or architect for an estimate 
from us. 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
RING TRAVELER 
4 4 
— | | 
— 
| 
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BACK TO “NORMALCY” 


While the only “normalcy we know is to go forward, at the same time if you want a 
} pre-war record on cloth production, percentage of seconds, and at low weaving cost, 
| here is a record MADE WITH “DUPLEX”STEEL LOOM HARNESS. 


| Total number of Looms................ 560 

| | Total number of days operated.......... 308.1 

; Actua! number of hours operated....... 3,290 
Total number of yards produced........ 5,802,178 

| Actual percentage for 3,290 hours....... 94.47% 

. Percentage of seconds on total yards.... 3.58 % 


Kind of goods made, 4.00 yard ‘‘eighty square’’ 


Note—The same “DUPLEX” loom harness on which the above record was made in 


191 at the Aragon Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. C.,; is still approximating this record 
after seven years constant running. 


Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company 


Greenville Philadelphia Providence 


Southern Office, 111 Washington Street, Greenville, S. C. 
HAMPTON SMITH, Southern Manager 


N. B.— We arethe sole manufacturers of Niekel-Plated drop wires for every kind of 
loom 


W. A. GILES, President & Treasurer F. M. COX, Secretary 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO. 
BELTON, S. C. 


| Manufacturers Robert’s Roving Clamp and Spin : 
Our New Products: g Clamp pinning 


Frame Cleaner. 


DI RECT SKY BLUE T CONC. | | Day Adjustable Rocker Shaft Bearings. 


Iron, Brass and Aluminum Castings. 


DIRECT BLACK E. U. CONC. Cotton Mill work a specialty. 
DIRECT BLUE 2B CONC. 
DIRECT BLUE 3B CONC. 

DIRECT BROWN GC CONC. 


All Shades of 
NAVY BLUE & CORDOVAN 


Yarn Conditioning Machine 


The practical means for 
setting twist and effectively 
preventing kinky filling. 


C. G. SARGENTS SONS 
CORPORATION 
GRANIfEVILLE, MASS. 


Soethern Agent 
FRED H. WHITE 


Unitep CHEMICAL Propucts | 


Charlotte, N. C. 
CORPORATION 
Importers, Exporters end Manufacturers The Standard of Excellence for 
York & Colzate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. Electrical Installations 


Southern Office, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
Gro. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


| 

{ 

| 

| 
| 


